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Leo. [aside to MARTE.] That’s meant for me. 


LES # OURCH AMB AULT: paisa before. Do pete so? [To SEr- 


it a moment! I’m going to ride. 


Will nobody accompany me ? 


| | 
= AY Drama, in Five Arts. Blanche. I'm tired. | 
a , ) Leo. Are you tired, Marie? | 

| ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE AUGIER, Mme. Fourchambault. Leopold, my son : ; you | 


. are not asking Marie to ride out alone with you? 
BY JULIAN MAGNUS AND H. C. BUNNER.| Blanche. [coming down.] Don’t let him, mamma. 


He took Marie away yesterday, and they went out 
riding, and left me to mope all alone. 


COPYRIGHT 1878, BY WHEAT & CORNETT. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS. Mme. F. Y'm very sorry to hear it. [Zo the Ser- 
ecadvd: lie seis Thédtre Frangaie, 1878.| VANT.] You need not wait, Alphonse. 
ernard (age iphsine Mae Oa@meieists ; 
Leopold (Ag 27)... ceccccccccccnccccesecs ‘** Coquelin. , Ta [Exit SERVANT, R. U. E. 
Fourchambault (age GU).....0.seseeeceeees 7 Barre. Marie. So it is very improper in this country 
NE Ahi ape scare A eat re “ren hiro _ |for a young woman to ride alone with a young 
Marie Letellier (age 22) ......ccccecccseees Mme. Croizette. 
Mme. Bernard (age 60)........0sseeeeseess Agar mau 
; Mme. Fourchambautt OGC 47)... 02. .eceeee “Provost Ponsin. Mme. F.. Very, my dear. Is it the custom, may 
Yi, $| Blanche Fourchambault (age 18).......... “ Reichemberg. | 7 ask, in your native West Indies ? 
Time—The present. Scene—1n and near Havre. Marie. Oh, we are savages in the West Indies, 
Beret ee en dit feo beee you know; we still retain faith in human nature. 
i 


: : Hf and 1V, one day. Leo. [éronically, aside.| Oh, how sweet ! 
Mme. F. You must get accustomed to our Euro- 


Exits 4ND ENTRANCES —R. means cans Bi, he; L. Left; B. D. Right Door; L. | nean prude 
D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U OPPS Entrance; » D. Stidais 
Door. RELATIVE Posirians.—R. means Right; L. Left; C.' Centre; R. C. Marie. It will not be easy. I was born under 


et ca ae LS 


f RI : tre, &c. The reader is 
> 3] aie mgustiesaine. ér is supposed to be on the | +14 shadow of free and independent America, and | 
| , ar I am afraid I am very nearly a Yankee in my 
v 

AOT T. ways and customs. 


Mme. F. But, my dear, the new life that 1s be- 
ginning for you, demands a more circumspect code 
of manners. 

Marie. [sighing.| Ah! let me wait till the new 
life begins. 

Blanche. Oh, mamma, why do you talk of such 
stupid things : [ Goi ng to MARIE.] There, Marie, 
they shan’t tease you : 

Marie. Oh, my dear little Blanche, you mustn’t 
think I am frightened at.the prospect of the life 
that awaits me when I leave your house. Thank 
Heaven, I am not of a mournful disposition! I can 

Enter SERVANT, R. U. E. look forward to the future without a shade of un- 

Servant. Has madame any orders for the. coach- easiness. It is not so terrible to be obliged to 
man ? earn one’s own living—even as a governess. 

Fourchambault. Ihave. Tell him to have my! Jeo. Not terrible to you; but how about the 
coupé at the door in an hour. unfortunate pupils? I tremble to think what you 

Leopold. Youre not going to the city to- day, |are going to teach them. Marie, are you abso- 
papa? It’s a holiday. lutely certain that you know your multiplication 
‘our. For you, perhaps, sir; not for me. table ? 

Blanche. I thought we were going to have you} Marie. Yes; as far as seven times seven. Be- 
ajl to ourselves to-day, papa ! yond that I own to a little uncertainty. 

Four. ’'m sure I wish I could stay with you,| eo. If you find yourself in doubt send for me 

a dear. But this is pot a time when I can afford | to help you. 

to neglect my business. . Four. You would cost.her her place. 


ScEnE.—Parlor in country house of FoURCHAM- 
BAULT, near Havre. Large French windows at 
back opening on terrace. Landscape drop of 
Havre in distance. Doors R. U. E. andu.1 E. 
FOURCHAMBAULT seated at table, L. C., reading 
paper. Mur. FoURCHAMBAULT oppusite him, 
crocheting. BLANCHE Seated at piano, L., up- 
per corner. MARIE by work-table, R., knitting 
oo worsteds on table ; LEOPOLD standing by 
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LES FOURCHAMBAULT. 
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(Act I, Scene L. 


oossodse 


Leo. [slipping a letter into MARIE’s work-basket. } inch the hero he was, when he leaped mto the 
I, papa ? crowd of mutineers, knocked the ringleader down, 
Mme. F. [aside.} A letter! I thought so! and ordered his confederates to pnt him in irons. 
Leo. [erossing to L.] How can you suspect me! Blanche. Did they obey him? 
of such a thing! Marie. Like whipped curs! I can hear his: 
Four. I don’t believe you know the multiplica- | voice now, as he gave his commands. Ah! I should | 
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tion table yourself. You have been two years in 
the office, and you have never given any one a 
chance to find out whether you could add two and 
two. 

Leo. There he goes again! 

Marie. [taking letter from basket.] Leopold! 

Leo. {crossing to her.| Behold me. 

Marie. Help me wind my skein. 

Leo. [dropping on one knee.| At your orders. 
[She passes the skein over his hands, and begins 
to wind it off on the letter.| Marie! {Aside to her.] 
What are you doing? My letter! 

Maric. [to him. } Would you rather have me 
give it to your mother ? 

Blanche. [looking at them.) Quite a picture, isn’t 
it? The Countess and Cherubino, in “ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 

Four. Tut, tut! What do you know about the 
Countess and Cherubino? [7o Mme. FouRCHAM- 
BAULT.] Do you let the child read such things ? 

Blanche. (aside.| The child! 

Mme. F’. Indeed I do not, 
the opera. 

Four. Oh! that’s different. Then she didn’t 
understand anything. 

Blanche. [as before.| Oh, dear, no! Nothing! 

Marie. [still winding her skein. ] What is there 
in the paper, Monsieur Fourchambault? Keep 
still, please, Leopold! Why are you so uneasy ? 

Four. Three vessels. arrived yesterday, con- 
signed to your friend Bernard. 

Leo. Anything that concerns M. Bernard is of 
interest to Mile. Letellier. 

Marie. My dear Leopold, why are you so rest- 
less? You don’t keep still a moment. Are you 
uneasy in your mind ? 

Leo. I'm kneeling on a—a—pebble, or a pin, or 
something. 

Marie. [to him.| The way of the transgressor— 

Four. That Bernard is a remarkable man. He 
has built up an immense business in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Mme. F. He was only a captain on a merchant 
vessel when the war in America broke out. 

Four. Yes; but he had the cleverness to fore- 
see the duration of the war. He put all his money 
into cotton, and waited ; and to-day he is a mil- 
lionaire. 

Leo. That’s fortunate for him. If he were not 
he wouldn’t be tolerated. What a bear he is! 

Blanche. I don’t think he’s a bear. 

Marie. [to LEOPOLD. | What has he ever done 
to you? 

Leo. Nothing; only I detest bim—that’s all. 
He certainly doesn’t inspire respect or admiration 
by his appearance. 

Marie. Yes, he does, sometimes. 

Leo. When, for instance ? 

Marie. Well—when there is danger, for instance. 

Leo. How do you know ? 

Marie. I saw him quell an attempt at mutiny 
on board the ship on which I came here. And let 
me tell you that M. Bernard commanded both re- 
spect and admiration when the other men went 
' below decks. Let me tell you he looked every 


She has only seen 
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have been proud, at that moment, to be his daugh- 
ter or his sister. 

Leo. Why not bis mother, while you're about it? 

Marie. [smiling.| The position is occupied, 
and by a more competent person, I can assure you. 

Blanche. What sort of a woman is M. Bernard's 
mother ? 

Marie. Tall, pale, with beautiful white hair. 

Mme. F. Why doesn’t she go into society any- 
where ? 

Leo. Probably because he doesn’t consider her 
presentable. Marie’s friend is a—pardon the ex- 
pression, Marie—a cur of low degree. He left 
Dieppe, his native kennel, because he was too 
well known there, and now he keeps his mother 
as quiet as he can, for similar reasons. She prob- 
ably shows the breed. 

Marie. Mme. Bernard isa lady, a charming and 
lovable woman, my poor Leopold. You are sadly 
mistaken in your conjectures. There—my skein 
is wound. That will do, thank you. © 

[She throws the ball of worsted into the basket. 

Leo. (rising, aside.] We'll unwind that skein 
some day. [ Clock strikes. 

Mme. F. [rising.| One o'clock already! I ex- 
pect a visit, and I’m not dressed yet. Come with 
me, Blanche. I have something to tell you. 

Four. Whom do you expect, my dear? 

[MARIE crosses to piano up L. 

Mme. F. A visit that does not interest you. 
[Aside to BLANCHE.] Itisthe Baron Rastiboulois. 
He is very anxious that his son should marry into 
our family. Go on, I will tell you all about it. 
[BLANCHE crosses to R. U. E.; MME. FOURCHAM- 
BAULT following, turns aside to the table where 
MARIE was sitting, and moves the worsteds.] It 
is gone! She has taken it. [(Hzeumt MMe. 
FOURCHAMBAULT and BLANCHE. 

Leo. Marie, do you want to take’ a walk? 

Marie. (touching notes of piano.] No! 

Four. [to LEOPOLD.] Stay here, my son; I 
want to speak to you. 

Marie. [rising.| Well, good-bye! 

Leo. Where are you going? 

Marie. To take a walk. 

[Bait through window in flat. 
Leo. {aside.] Curse it! 

Four. Sit down there, Leopold. 

Leo. [seating himself opposite.) Sit down? 
That means that you are going to scold me. 

Four. Yes. Iam not at all satisfied with yozr 
behavior. 

Leo. Papa, I give you my word, I didn’t do it. 

Four. What? 

Leo. I don’t know; but I deny it in advance. 
My conscience is pure. 

Four. Leopold, be serious for once in your life! 
Your conduct, my boy, has surprised me; and, I 
must say, made me feel very uneasy. You have 
given up all your bad habits. — 

' Leo. Is that your cause of complaint ? 

Four. Yes. You go no longer to your club; 
you have given up gambling; you are not in debt 
and you have not got into a Scrape of any kind 
within a month. 
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Act I, Scene 1. ou PERE OURCHAMESULT, + *_ 2 


Leo. Well, my dear papa, the fact is, that after , Three words—official business—no charge. 


Sells | 


all you and my dear mamma have said to me on small property, and proposes to seek place as 
those subjects, I thought I should be giving you ‘governess in private family, as in various plays. 
pleasure in reforming. Butif that is not the case, | Meanwhile, headquarters in Fourchambault house- 


there is no irreparable harm done. I can easily— 
Four. Your friends don’t credit us with the. 


hold. Fourchambault pére, having high opinion 
of young woman, asks Fourchambault fils not to 


honor of having brought about this reformation. | let her lead him astray. 


They attribute it entirely to the arrival of Mile. 
Marie Letellier at our house. 


cultivated the acquaintance of your own family 
with unwonted ardor. 

Leo. If you mean to say, papa, that Marie’s 
being here makes the house more agreeable— 

Four. In the first place, you have no reason to 
| call her anything but Mile. Letellier. 

Leo. Ob, nonsense, papa! I call ber Marie, and 
she calls me Leopold. What harm is therein that ? 

Four. There may be none, and there may be a 
i great deal. 

Leo. There is none. 

Four. That remains to be seen. | 

Leo. She means no more by it than I do. | 

Four. But you mean more than she does. I 
know your idea of women. This girl is a for- 
eigner—poor, pretty, careless in her manners; 
and you do not understand her. You have mis- 
conceived her character and her situation; so I 
wish you to comprehend that she is my guest, ‘and 
under my care, and that while she is beneath this 
roof she shall run no risk of compromising her 
position. J wish you to cease flirting with her. 

Leo. Who says I am flirting with her ? 

Four. Isay so. And as you cannot have the 
slightest intention of marrying her, it is evident 
that you have made a mistake. Either you think 
that my brother, who sent this girl to my care, is 
capable of recommending to us a—an adventuress, 
or you think I am the man to be deceived by such 
a i ae 


Four. Confound it, boy! is the girl to blame if 
And, in point of, you put it into her head that you mean to marry 
| fact, I myself have observed that you have of late | her ? 


Leo. Insinuation small outrage on Fourcham- 
bault fils. Leopold no scamp. 

Four. [rising.] Ah! aman may make such a 
promise as that, and yet be even less of a scamp | 
than you, Leopold. You commence by flirting with | 
a pretty woman; before you know what you are 
about, the flirtation has become a passion, and 
your are promising marriage in the best of faith. 


Leo. You seem to know all about it. Is it pos- 
sible that— 
Four. I—er—I? No, not I! But I had a 


friend who drifted into just such a thoughtless 
flirtation with—with his sister’s music-teacher. 
He made, in a moment of excitement, a promise 
ee he afterwards found himself called Upon to 
eep 

Leo. The deuce! | 

Four. (excitedly.| And he would have kept it— 
he would !—if—I[checking himself] if it had been 
his duty. But the woman was an adventuress. 
He was her dupe, rather than her betrayer. His 
father opened his eyes in time to save bim from a 
disgraceful marriage. But what a scandal it cre- 
ated ! The whole city knew it, and it was ten years 
before the Puce boy was able’ to offer his hand to 
a woman of his own station. Let that be a lesson 
to you. 

Leo. You might call it an example, if the result 
would be the same in my case. I shouldn’t mind 
passing through such an experience, if, like your 


uying.| My father, to entertain either of| friend, I ended by marrying the daughter of a 
ae nea le thoughts, I must either be an un- | rich manufacturer of buttons. 


natural nephew or a desperately wicked son. 
Four. [taking letter from wallet.| No, sir, you 

would be only a young fool. Now I want to 

clear up your mind on this point. 


Four. {aghast.| Buttons! 
Leo. Yes, buttons! 
Four. What buttons? 


I have looked| Leo. The buttons of my respected grandfather, 


up the letter which your uncle wrote me from | Dupuis, of the firm of Dupuis & Company, button 


Cuba, and I desire you to read it. 

Leo. [takes letter, and reads.\ ‘“‘ Havana, Jan- 
uary 29th, 1878. My Dear Brother: The bearer 
of this letter is Mile. Marie Letellier, a 
lady of excellent family connections, a 
favorite in our society, and since childhoo 
constant companion of my daughters—” 

Four. Please note that, sir. 


Leo. There are eight pages of this. They must 


manufacturers, of Havre. 
Four. But who told you— . 
Leo. That your friend married mamma? It is 


@ youngjeasy to see that you don’t go to the theatre. 
eat | General rule in all dramas: when any one illus- 
the | trates a moral lecture with the history of an anon- 


ymous friend, itis safe to assume that he is the 
hero of the parable. 


Four. Ridiculous! If you study the world only 


be in need of amusement out there in Cuba. I|in the theatre, I am not surprised at your opinion 
suppose you know that you’ve read us all this, long|of women. My friend’s name is a matter of no 


ago ? 

Four. It seems that you have forgotten it. 

Leo. I? Papa, do you want to bet me that I 
can’t recite the whole story in twenty words, sig- 
nature included? Marie Letellier, orphan, age 
twenty-two. French father, Cuban mother. 
Father bankrupt. Orphan adopted by old friend 
of family. Old friend dies. Leaves young woman 
small property in France. Young woman comes 
to France to sell small property— 

Four. By the way, I’ve got a purchaser for her, 
at forty thousand francs. 


importance ; but if you want to know, it was de 
Jonciéres. 

Leo. While you were christening him you might 
have given him a.prettier name. How old was he? 

Four. Twenty-two. 

Leo. That excuses him. [Tm twenty-nine— 
seven years sharper. Pminno danger. Sleep in 
peace, dear papa. I pledge you my faith never to 
promise marriage to any one, until Iam ready to 
have the banns cried and the wedding breakfast 
ordered. 

Four. Very well, sir, let me see how far I can 


Leo. (continuing. | Don’t interrupt dispatch. trust you. 
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LES FOURCHAMBAULT. [Act I, Scone 1. 
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Leo. You shall see, sir. There, that’s all, isn’t; Mme. F. And to think that you can act in this 
it? For here comes mamma, looking like a thun- way just at the very moment that I had such a 
der-cloud, and I’m off. [#zit LEOPOLD, L. 1 E. eens of aoe ep to tell you. 

‘our. Let’s hear your good news. (Aside. 
Enter MMe. FOURCHAMBAULT, R. U. E. I'd like to know what is her j idea of good aoe 

Mme. F. M. Fourchambault. [(FouRcHAM-| Mme. F. The Rastiboulois matter is settled. 
BAULT pretends not to hear; reads paper.| Four- |My lawyer mentioned it to me when he came to | 
chambault, I say ! tell me about the yacht. When the Baron comes 

Four.. Well, my dear ? here this afternoon, it will be to ask Blanche’s 

Mme. F. I have just received a visit from myjhand for his son. Oh, my dear, what a victory 
lawyer. over Mme. Robinet! ‘She has been trying for 

Four. Concerning the Rastiboulois matter?|three years to get young Rastiboulois for her 
The Baron wishes to marry his son to Blanche? | daughter. 

Mme. F. No; it has nothing to do with the| Four. Well, she may have him. 

Baron. He came to tell me that yesterday you| Mme. F. What do you mean? 

refused an offer from the owner of the English| Four. I’ve somebody else in my eye, who'll 
yacht—the yacht I asked you to buy for me—and | make Blanche a better husband. 

that you told Sir John Grey that you did not mean| Mme. F. Indeed! And may I ask the nameof 
to buy it. Is this true? your friend ? 

Four. It is no business of your lawyer's. That| - Four. Victor Chauvet. A fine young fellow, 
lawyer of yours is always interfering in my affairs. | who loves Blanche, and whom she loves, if ’mnot 

Mme. F. He is faithful to my interests. And{ mistaken. 
am I to understand that you do refuse me the; Mme. F. Victor Chauvet! A clerk ? A clerk 
yacht ? in M. Bernard’s office ? 

Four. If you please. Four. Bernard’s right-hand man, who will be 

Mme. IF. (looking up to heaven.] Oh, my poor |his partner some day. 
mother! When you gave me, with my poor little] Mme. F. And you think Blanche isin love with 
fortune of eight hundred thousand francs, to this|him? No, indeed. She came near it once, some 
man, little did you think you were condemning me | time ago, but I soon stopped that. 
to a life of privations! Four. What is your objection tothe young man! 

Four. A life of privations—because Irefuse you; Mme. F. He is a clerk. I would never have 
a yacht! married a clerk, and my daughter takes after her 

Mme. F. I should have thought that my dowry | mother in the matter of good taste. At any rate, 
gave me the right to indulge myself in a few little |I won’t have him. 
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trivial whims. Four. You won't? Well, it seems to me that 
Four. A little trivial whim—twenty thousand |there are two of us concerned i in this matter. 
francs! Mme. F. Where is Blanche’s dowry to come 


Mme. F. I brought you eight hundred thousand. from? Will you give it? No, vou can't. It 
Four. You are making that fact’a pretext for/must come from my independent fortune. You 
ruining me. see, there are not two of us in this matter. 
Mme. F. I ruin you! Four. We'll see how many there are. Short 
Four. Yes, my dear; and now that we have |and sweet, then, I won’t have your little Baron at 
gone so far, you might as well know my situation. | any price. 
I am supposed to be a rich man, thanks to the; Mme. F. What is your objection to him—ex- 
extravagant life which you— cept that he is a Baron ? 
Mme. F. Which I! Four. He's a gambler—a good- -for-nothing—a 
Four. Which we lead. Well, I have stood for) dissolute little fellow, used up before his time. 
the past three months—I am standing now—on| Mme. F. He suits Blanche well enough. 


the very verge of bankruptcy. Four. That’s the taste she inherits from her: 
Mme. F. Is this true? mother, is it? How could any woman consent to 
Four. It is. be the wife of such an ugly little beast as that? 


Mme. F. Then blame yourself for it! Don’t] Mme. F. (significantly. My dear Fourchan- 
blame me, at all events. If you are not rich, itis | bault, that if a question I have frequently asked 
your own fault. I gave you the reputation of be- myself. 


ing wealthy—it remained with you to make your-| “Four. fast aside.| What does she mean? [Aloud.] 


self so. Well, madame, this is my ultimatum. 
Four. A fine capital for a sceamp, madame, but| Mme. F [advancing to him.] What? 
useless to an honest man. Four. [retreating toward R. U.E.] My ulti- 


Mme. F’. Ob, the men who don’t succeed are|matum i is—is— 
always honest. It’s their consolation. And if| Mme. F. What? 
your nature is too sensitive and particular for a} Four. en" door-sill.| No! [Ezit hurriedly. 
man of business, why didn’t youdo asI asked you} Mme. Oh, the tyrant! the brute! What are 
to long aoe te up and hand the business over | we poor women to do ? 
to Leopo Enter SERVANT, L. 1 5. 
Four. Why don’t I bury myself alive? I’m a 
cipher in my own family already. eit aa Madame, Monsieur le Baron Rasti- 
Mme. F. Oh, yes, youre a persecuted martyr 
now—and a minute ago you were refusing me a| nter RasTrBovLors ; SERVANT goes out. 
trifle— Rast. Pardon, my dear Madame Fourchamn- 
Four. I refuse you nothing—I only want you to Legale pardon my. indiscreet haste. I am so little 
understand the situation. master of my own time—you understand— 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


Pe St a 

| 

| Mme. F. [sitting c.] Pray don’t excuse your- 
self, my dear Baron. Take a seat. 

| Rast. [sitting R.] Thank you—a thousand 
times. But pray don’t call me Baron, my dear 
madame. You are not speaking, now, to the 

Baron, but to the father. I feel deeply sensible 

of the fact that, at my age, save in the sacred 

capacity of father, T have, alas! no right to de- 
| mand the favor of such a téte-d-téte. 
Mme. F. ee .| What a charming man! 

Rast. I believe you know the object of my visit 
—all has, I think, been arranged between your- 
self and my wife. This visit is, therefore, a mere 
formality—a delightful formality to me—but 
simply a formality. 

Mme. F. Well, my dear Baron, I should tell 
you, first of all, that I have not yet informed my 
husband. 

Rast. [with a sudden change of manner.} Ahem! 
perhaps I’ve been too hasty about poe off 
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with Madame Robinet. 
. . Mme. F. Sir! . 
7 Rast. Well, you know— 
; Mme. F. girs Yes, I know. [With 
- determination.] But you did not hear me through. 


T am absolutely certain that my husband will be 
more than‘delighted. 


‘Well, madame, if you will kindly inform your 
husband that I shall do myself the honor to wait 
on him to-morrow, you will put me under a vast 
load of obligation. And now to finish our busi- 
ness—though I fully understand that business and 
a charming woman are wholly uncongenial ele- 
ments— , 

Mme. F. Oh, Baron! 

Rast. Business and a charming woman—as I 
say—a charming woman and business—exactly 
so. lrecognize the fact; but I am sure you will 
pardon me if I touch briefly on a few important 
points. 

Mme. F. Well, in the matter of my daughter’s 
fortune— 

Rast. Not a single word, I beg of you—not a 
word. Your daughter is a fortune i in herself—my 
son desires no more. 

Mme. F. That is the voice of a true gentleman. 

Rast. I think itis. I flatter myself itis. And 
yet, one word—this dowry of your daughter’s— 
this sum of—er—er— 

Mme. F. Three hundred thousand frances. 

Rast. Three hundred thousand francs, yes. 
This sum, I believe, is the gift of your own gen- 
erosity ? 

Mme. F. My husband does not like to touch 
his working capital. 

Rast. Right, right, a thousand timesrighy. His 
capital is his strength—his brevet of nobility. 
For I consider, madame, that the higher grades 
of finance are a species of nobility in themselves. 
The house of Rastiboulois is descerded from one 
of the earliest Kings of France; but wherein is 
our crown superior to your crowns? No pun, 
madame; I distinctly disclaim any intention of 
making a pun. It is with sincere respect that I 
regard a fortune like that of your husband’s—a 
fortune of—er—er— 

Mme. F. I really don’t know. 

Rast. Believe me, I don’t wish to know. It was 
simply my manner of turning my phrase that 
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Rast. [affably.| Ah, yes—of course, of course. | 


more, au revoir ! 
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self, I detest what the world calls expectations. 


I have none, save that you may long outlive us all. 


Mme. F. I hope so! 

Rast. [startled.| Eh ? 

Mme. F. But I am of a delicate constitution, 
although outwardly my appearance is— 

Rast. Superb, madame, superb. I believe your 
son succeeds his father in the bank ? 

Mme. F. My daughter has a share in the 
business. 

Rast. Ah, indeed, now, I beg of you—not a 
word more. I am singularly unfortunate with my 
questions. It really seems as if I were taking an 
inventory—far from my intent, Heaven knows. 
I only wished to remark: there’s anice young 
man with a fine future before him. Aren’t you 
thinking of marrying him off yet ? 

Mme. F. There is no hurry, the dear boy! 
But he’s going to settle down. 

Rast. {aside.| They say he is. [Aloud.}] But 
here I am chatting to you as if I were already a 
member of the family, while I haven’t even the 
consent. of the head of the house. 

Mme. F. You shall have it; never fear. 
husband will call on you this evening. 

Rast. [rising.] Don’t let me trouble M. Four- 
chambault. 

Mme. F’. Your time is precious. 

Rast. So precious that I am obliged to cut short 
this delightful interview. I must really snatch 
myself away. Pray present my compliments to 
M. Fourchambault, and permit me, my dear friend 
—may I say dear friend ?—to kiss your hand. 

Mme. F. Adieu, Baron. 

Rast. [bowing himself out.) Au revoir, my dear 
madame—permit me to say, au revoir. Once 
[Hxit L. 1. 

Mme. F. Ah, he would be a very dangerous 
man if he were ten years younger. 


Enter FoURCHAMBAULT, R. U. E. 


Four. Well, my dear ? 

Mme. F. Well, it is setuled. 

Four. Settled ? | 

Mme. F. I have promised that you will call on 
the Baron this evening to give your formal con- 
sent. 

Four. But I won't give it. 

Mme. F. Very well, then. 
situation. 

Four. Ishall make a mortal enemy of that man. 

Mme. F’. We are all mortal. 

Four.. This is a nice time for your jokes. 

Mme. F. I have no inclination to joke, when 


My 


Now you know the 


I think that the Baron will go right to Madame 
Robinet. | 


Four. This is a pretty piece of business. 
Mme. F. You have time still to change your 


mind. 


Four. But that little wretch. 
most desperate gambler in town ! 

Mme. F. He is no worse than Leopold. 

Four. Well, if you think Pd let a daughter of 


Why, he’s the 


mine marly Leopold— 


Mme. F’. Well, do as you please about it. Only 


cal] at the Baron’s, in ‘any case, to give him your 
decision. 


Four. Do you know, madame, this is a very em- 


barrassing position for me? 


Mme. F. And for me as well. Oh, by the way, 
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gave it the appearance of a question. For my- when you go to the Baron’s, please ‘drop in and 
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see M. Bernard. I asked him to look at the 
yacht, and give me his opinion of it. Tell him he 
needn’t trouble himself. 

Four. What, you give it up ? 

Mme. F. Yes, I have thought the matter over. 

Four. That’s right, my dear; you can be very 
sensible when you choose. 

Mme. F. I am reasonable; that’s all. More 
reasonable than you, my dear, for I am giving up 
a foolish whim in which you would be weak 
enough to indulge me. 

Four. That’s true, my dear; that’s true. Come, 
tell me, what would you do about this miserable 
business ? 

Mme. F’. Why don’t you consult Blanche? — 

Four. That’s so! I never thought of it. Ex- 
cellent idea. She is the one principally concerned. 
It’s her business. Will you accept her decision ? 

Mme. I’. I will accept yours. 

Four. You're an angel. We’ll go and find her. 
[Gives her his arm; they cross back to L. U. E.] 
After all, if.you really care about this yacht— 

Mme. F. Oh, no, my love. Add the twenty 
thousand francs to your daughter’s dowry. 

Four. For the little Baron ? 

Mme. F. Yes. 

Four. Egad, I thought you’d manage it! 

[Ezeunt R. U. E. 


| Enter, through window in flat, MARIE and 
BLANCHE. 


Marie. [coming down.] So it is to be Rastibou- 
lois the younger ? 

Blanche. |same.} He is my fate. 

Marie. [laughing.] I congratulate you. He is 
charming. 

Blanche. He has red hair, it’s true; but mamma 
says that doesn’t make any difference, for it’s all 
falling out. 

Marie. He will is well fitted for matrimony be- 
fore long. 


bbb babbbh ab hab bbhaneeh hannah nbnhnnhhaabhhid ease eeeeeeaaaaad tooo 


Enter BERNARD, through window in ¥. He comes 
down. | 


Bernard. Who is the favored subject of conver- 
sation, may I ask? 

Marie. Oh, M. Bernard, were you there ? 

Blanche. And listening ? 

Bern. I plead guilty to the first indictment. To 
the second, I reply that 1 heard just enough to 
pique my curiosity. Who is the Apollo in question ? 

Marie. We were speaking of Baron Anatole de 
Rastiboulois the younger. 

Bern. And what of. him ? 

Blanche. Mamma has just received a visit from 
his father. 

Bern. A visit of state ? 

Blanche. Marie will tell you. 

Marie. He came to offer his son as.a candidate 
for Blanche’s hand. 

lis He must have met with a pleasant recep- 
tio 
| Blanche. He did. Mamma was delighted with 
the idea. 

Bern. But I judge from what I have just heard 
that you— 

Blanche. Oh, I was delighted too—that is, satis- 
fied, at least. 

Bern. You wouldn't marry him ? 

Blanche. Why not? He’s good enough—for a 
| husband. 
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were like the stewed rabbits one gets at a restau- | 
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{Act I, Scene L. 


Bern. Well, you little girls are a mystery to me. 
Blanche. All busbands are very nearly the | 
same, aren’t they? Ihave always thought they 


rant—very satisfactory, so long as you have no ' 
more than a superficial knowledge of them. 

Bern. But I thought there was a time when you 
showed some inclination to have the genuine 
article ? 

Blanche. What do you mean ? 

Bern. It seemed to me that a certain Victor 
Chauvet—a good friend of mine— 

Blanche. [with a change of tone.] Victor Chan- 
vet is in India. [With an affectation of careless- 
ness.| Let him stay there. 

Bern. You don’t mean that ? 

Blanche. No boarding-school romances for me. 

Bern. [looking at her.| I suppose you are what 
they call “a girl of sense ” ? 

Marie. [at table R.] Let us hope not. A girl of 
sense is a girl without a heart. 

Blanche. Mamma says I have too much heart. 

Bern. [laughing.| Your mamma’s mistaken. 
One can’t have too much of that commodity. By 
the way, is Mme. Fourchambault to be seen? I : 
have been to look at a yacht which she thinks of i 

| 
| 
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buying, and I wish to give her my report. 

Blanche. The yacht? Tl go and tell mamma . 
immediately. [ait R.U. EB. Marte crosses to | 
BERNARD; gives him both her hands. | 

Marie. My dear old friend, ’'m glad to see you! | 
I wonder why I call you my dear old friend ? | 
I have known you only a few months. But you | 
were so good to me on our voyage over—you were 
like a father—no, not that, you're not old enough 
—like a brother. 

Bern. I'm not young enough. 

Marie. Neither father nor brother? What then? 

Bern. As you say—friend. 

Marie. No, that’s not enough. What shall I call 
you? Ill call you my uncle. Will you be my 
uncle ? 

Bern. Delighted ! 

Marie. Agreed, then. 
there. 


Well, uncle, sit down 
{ They sit on opposite sides of table L.] Is | 
your mother well? I have not seen her in a fort- ; 
night. 

‘Bern. So she tells me. : | 

Marie. It is not my fault—believe me. Since I | 
have been here I have not set foot in the city. 

Bern. You are very happy here ? | 

Marie. Very. They are excellent people, and | 
they spoil me. They have the dearest little 
daughter in the world. 

Bern. They have also a son ? 

_ Marie. (carelessly.] Leopold? Oh, he is charm- 
ing. 

Bern. Charming ! 
Marie. 

Marie. He would be shamefally derelict if he 
did not. Is it not the duty of every Frenchman 
to make love to all the girls he meets? 

Bern. They generally give the preference to 
married women. 

Marie. What a country! Well, I am only so 
inuch the more obliged to Leopold ‘tor wasting his 
time on me. 

Bern. Take care! 
it, altogether. 

"Marie. Who say so? 

_ Bern. The gossips. 


| 
He is making love to you, : 
| 


They say he is not wasting 
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Act If, Scene 1.) 


should I care for the gossips ? 
ple. 


had best let me alone. 
Bern. But they will not. 
Marie. So much the worse for them. 


you ! 

Marie. (turning and facing him.} Do you think 
I wish him to marry me? _. 

Bern. What do you wish, then? 


| Inyself with a little—well, flirtation, if you choose 
| to call it so. Ah! leave me to enjoy it, my dear 
; Old spoil-sport. | 

| Bern. Marie, you are playing with fire. 

+ a [crossing to him.| Tell me—do you doubt 


me 
Bern. I doubt only your prudence. I think you 
are too happy here—too happy for your own good. 
Marie. Is that unnatural? This is the last brief 
period of freedom for me. Remember, I leave 
here only to enter upon a life of servitude. 
Bern. artes -] What you call servitude, my 
poor child, is dignity and independence. 
papatiegel be hoa @ pause.| You are right. 
Bern. You are in a false position here. 
- Marie. Itis true. Find me a better. 
Bern. Do you authorize me to look for one? 
4 Marie. | giving him her hand.| I ask you as a 
avor. 


Enter BLANCHE, L..U. E. Comes down. 


Blanche. Mamma will write you this afternoon, 
M. Bernard. She is dressing. Marie, we shall 
have the yacht. 

Marie. You, my love. 
the yacht comes. a 

Blanche. What do you. mean? Oh, no! You 
are not going to leave us... 

Marie. It is not with a light heart, my darling 
little Blanche. But I have too long taken advan- 
tage of your hospitality. oy . 

Blanche. It is we who have taken advantage of 
your kindness and good-nature. It is we who will 
always be in your debt. Ene 

Marie. [laughing.| I scarcely see how you make 
that out. Gt ot 

Blanche. You are so full of life, so full of strength, 
that you make every one near you brighter and 
happier. You have taught me more in two months 
than I ever learned from my teachers in all my 
life—you have taught me ¢o live. I was a wax 
doll when you found me; you have left me a wo- 
wan. Ob, Marie, I love you as if you were my own 
sister ! wee 

Marie. [embracing her.| If you love me half as 
much as I love you, little one, I am content. 

Bern. Mademoiselle Blanche, Icongratulate you; 
the girl of sense has given way to the girl of heart. 

Blanche. Ob, M. Bernard, is it you who have 
put this horrid idea into Marie’s head? Is she 
really going? — ® 

Bern. I think so. . 


I shall be away before 
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Marie. {her back is to BERNARD.] The gossips|am going to 


Marie. I wish—([laughing] I wish only to amuse | L 
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Maree. [rising and crossing to R.} Well, what | to table R.; looks in basket. BLANCHE crosses dis- 


consolately to piano; sits as at first of act. BER- 


Bern. A great deal. They are very mischievous|NARD L. Cc. 


Blanche. There is Leopold in the garden. 1 
send for him to help me persuade you 
to stay. 


Marie. {still at table.} Call him. 


Bern. Marie, that man is not going to marry | “”er FouRCcHAMBAULT and Mur. FouRcHAM- 


BAULT, R. U. E. 


Mme. F. Blanche, the Baron Anatole Rastibou- 
lois is here, and you are not dressed yet! 
Blanche. [at piano.] I don’t care. [Calling. 
eo! 


Four. Do you hear that, Marie? She doesn’t 
care. That is the value she sets on a husband. 

Marie. [still at table,R.] A husband is not every- 
thing in this world. 

Blanche. [cailing.] Leo! 

Marte. Leo! 
, Bern. [aside.] What is she going to do ? 


Enter LEOPOLD through window c. of flat. 


Leo. You called me, Marie. What is it? 

Marie. Don’t you want to play ball? Here’s 
the ball. [She holds up the ball of worsted contain- 
ing his letter.] Do you see it ? 

Leo. Yes! | 

Marie: Then catch! [She throws it to him, he 
catches it, and turns back. 

Four. Where are you going? 

Leo. porous ball into garden.| I’m going to 
play ball. | 

Marie. (crossing and giving her hand to BrR- 
NARD.] Have I not done right? [BERNARD raises 
her hand to his lips. Picture. Curtain half slow. 
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(__] Table. L. 


Marie. 
OO Beruara. 


AOT Ii. 


SCENE.—Room in BERNARD'S house, furnished 
with strict simplicity. Doors at back and u. 
Chimney-piece k.; before it a square table, an 
arm-chair on one side, small chair on other. 
Near t.1 £., a lounge and a chair. 


MADAME BERNARD its discovered looking over a 
large account-book. BERNARD enters at back, goes 
to his mother’s chair and leans on the back of it. 


Bern. What an excellent cashier you make, 
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little mother, always at your books. 
Marie. Oh, yes, you must, my Blanche. M. | [She raises her head, he kisses her forehead. 
Bernard is a true friend to me; he has shown me| Mme. B. [laughing.] You'll be thoroughly as- 
what to do for my own sake. And, by the way, a: tonished, if you learn one morning that I have flown 
part of my task remains to be done. [Crosses to Belgium. 


_ Blanche. I shall never forgive you. 
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Ber. Astonished! I should be dumfounded. 
You supply not alone the order and economy of my 
business, but also its inspiration, its boldness and 
its prudence. Not satisfied with having made my 
fortune—aye, it is indeed you who made it, as, but 
for your advice, deuce take me if I should have 
pueeed how long that war in America would have 
asted— 

Mme. B. Truth of digression is admitted! Be- 
gin again from ‘not satisfied.” 

Bern. Not satisfied with having employed this 
fortune like a Colbert— ‘ 

Mme. B. What have I done more? Come, go 
on, because I can see that you are leading up to 
some news. 

Bern. Yes, and important news, too. The Car- 
tiers have this morning suspended payment, and 
both partners have fled. , 

Mme. B. I have always prophesied that they 
would finish badly. They are mere adventurers. 

Bern. They took all the cash with them. 

Mme. B. That doesn’t surprise me. 
turers are not usually too honest. 

Bern. There is a general panic. Everybody 
trusted them. I am probably the only one whois 
not a loser; and thanks to whom? Why, to you, 
my Providence. How on earth a simple wo- 
man— 

Mme. B. I made myself a man on the day I 
had to take the place of your father. The weak- 
' nessof women arises from their being accustomed 
| to rely on men for protection. They develop only 
| the powers they need. I had need of all mine, 
having nothing to look forward to but my duties 
' to you—your rearing, your education, your career. 
My atonement. to God Jay in making you an hon- 
est man: my atonement to you lay in making you 
one of the happyefew in that world which had re- 
jected me. All the jimesse and artifice which 
other women expend in contestsamong themselves, 
I kept for my battles with the world. I succeeded 
beyond my hopes. | 

Bern. You have indeed been both father and 
mother to me. But why speak of atonement? 
My infancy was the witness of your purity and 
goodness; and what witness is so true as infancy ? 
I do not envy sons who are obliged to divide their 
hearts. Were such my case, I do not know what 
I should do. As it is, [have never asked you the 
name of one who has not chosen to acknowledge 
me. 

Mme. B. I willtell you hisname, when you have 
pardoned him as I have done. 

Bern. You are an angel. I am—not. 

Mme. B. On that day ask me his name, and I 
will tell it. 

Bern. [gloomily.| That day has not yet come. 
para the tone.| When I entered, you were, 

will wager, busy with your old hobby, the bal- 
ance sheet. 

Mme. B. Right! Do you know how much you 
are worth to-day? One million, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-seven francs. 

Bern. [giving the money.) There are three 
francs ; now call it a round two millions. » 

Mme. B. To whom will all that money go, after 
you? 


Bern. [leaning against mantel-piece.] Perhaps! 


‘to establish a ‘“‘ Home for Foundlings.” 


Adven-| all 


possible. For some days I have been thinking how - 
to do this, and now Iam looking for an English 
family requiring a French governess. 


HAMBAULT. {Act II, Scene 1. | 


Bern. [gaily, sitting opposite MME. BERNARD.] 
Imarry! Are you going to revert to that? 

Mme. B. It would be a great consolation to me. 
to have grandchildren whom I could call my 
own. 

Bern. But, mother, what good, then, would be , 
all the precautions that you have taken to hide 
the truth? What good your having quitted your 
birthplace and changed yourname? What good 
your having condemned yourself to a life almost 
cloistral, if the real facts are some day to be made 
known to the world? I thought this matter was | 
not again to be discussed. 

Mme. B. There need be no exposure. With the 
aid of the family into which you marry, all may ; 
be kept secret. 

Bern. [rising.} And you believe that we shall 
find a family witling to lend themselves to such a 
course? | 

Mme. B. You might marry an orphan. 

Bern. In any case, my wife would have to know 


Mme. B. You need not fear that she would not! 
keep your secret. if. 
Bern. [near his mother.) But it is that secret; 
ore hide from all. Do not let. us say any more : 

about it. 


father’s, that you have been led, because of ma- : 
ternal solicitude, to hide, I wish to bury becaase 
of my respect for you. Itis not simply love I feel R 
for you, it is worship; and if I should live to see r 
that my wife did not -share my veneration, I : 
should— [fiercely] I should kill her. Now you. 
know why I will not marry. [ Stts on lounge. | 
Mme. B. [standing near him.) I know, and I | 
am grateful. But do you not believe the world 
ee one woman noble enough to forgive ny : 
ault | ; 
Bern. Yes; a woman who has learnt through 
suffering, to understand it. it 
Mme. B. Marie Letellier, for instance. i¢ 
Bern. Marie! She has suffered in fortune only: + 
she would not understand better than any other. + 
Mme. B. Who can tell? Will you authorize me 3 
to ask her? ° " $ 
Bern. Never! Besides, what use could it bet: 
Look at me. I was never handsome, and my rough : 
life bas not improved my looks.. At the least, I: 
am fifteen years older than Marie. 
Mme. B. What does that matter? She kuows } 
your worth ; she has seen you at work. IJ an. 
sure she would be proud to be your wife. a : 
8 
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Bern. perce’ laugh.| My niece, sooner. Si 
calls me her uncle—and that one word says it 8 
useless. Do not deceive yourself, mother., If 


Marie has a liking for any one, it isnot for me. In | 
Fourchambault’s house there is a young man who | 
pays her attention, and whom she likes. - 
Mme. B. What makts you think so ? 
Bern. She herself has recognized the danger, | 
and has asked me to take her from it as soon a8 - 
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Mme. B. Better if it went to your own children. 


Mme. B. She will be obliged to leave France. | 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


Bern. Yes! that is better than remaining where 
she is. That young Leopold is a youth whom I 
thoroughly dislike and distrust. , 

-Mme. B. But Marie is so pure and true! 

Bern. [rousing by degrees.| I would not injure 
her by the faintest suspicion. But we have learnt 
to our sorrow thata promise of marriage costs little 
to a young man of that kind, and that even this 
little cost he does not hold adebt of honor. Such 
men are ten times more despicable and dangerous 
than highwaymen. Should not I, then, be glad of 
the chance of foiling one ? 


Mme. B. You frighten me. Your eyes flash 


hatred. You are getting into one of your fearful 


passions—and with whom are you angry ? 

Bern. You ask me this ? 

Mme. _B. Never before have I seen you like 
this—never! ; | ‘ 

Bern. [bursting out.) Because I have mastered 
myself out of respect for your forgiveness. But 
the peril of that poor girl has let loose all the in- 


without knowing. 
Mme. B. Bernard, you forget that he is your 
father. 
Bern. He has forgotten that I am his son! 
Mme. B. And if he never believed it ? 
Bern. [astonished.] What? 
Mme. B. [falling on lounge.| Those words have 
risen to my lips a hundred times, and like a 
coward I-have forced them back. It is the sad- 
dest thing in all the sad past. But you have just 
roused my conscience so strongly, that it spok 
in spite of me. 
Bern. Your conscience ? 
Mme. B. Your father was an honest man—a 
man of so good a heart that I must not let you 
despise him. And however painful the explana- 
tion— | | 
Bern. (quickly.] Ido not wish to hear it. It 
is unnecessary, for Ido not know him, and do 
not wish to know him. ees 
Mme. B. He should not be blamed. 
Bern. [much moved.| Who, then ? | 
Mme. B. I—and his father. I, who by my im- 
prudence had left foundation for odious suspicion ; 
his father, who discovered and cruelly enlarged 
upon it in my absence. I had gone to Paris. 
There I received a letter breaking our engage- 
ment—a letter as brief.asit was cruel. He wrote 
simply, and without any further explanation, that 
his father had opened his eyes. 
Bern. But you hastened to refute the slander ? 
Mme. B. (looking down.) No. 
Bern. Not | 
Mme. B. Forgive me; I listened only to my 
pride; I was not a mother; and when I learnt 
too late that for your sake I should have defended 
myself, I was powerless.. My silence had con- 
demned me. 
Bern. aiid afew steps, his head bent, then 
looks at his mother, and says gently.) You did 
well to keep silent. It was not your place to ask 
explanations, it was his. But never tell me again 
that he was good. A good man does not condemn 
without hearing. 
Mme. B. [turning her head away.) Unhappily, 
the first punishment of a fallen woman is to be 
suspected by the very man who caused her fall. 
Why should she be truer to’him than to her honor ? 
The slightest appearance accuses her. 


dignation I feel against that man whom I hate 
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Bern. [who has fullen on a chair at the side of 
the sofa; after a brief pause, his voice trembling. | 
What mattered appearances? Were not you 
evidence? He needed only to have looked at 
you. | 

Mme. B. I was not then what I am to-day. Suf- 
fering has chastened me. 

Bern. [overwhelmed, rising. ]You have said, have 
you not, all that you want to say on this subject ? 
Never let us speak of itagain. [MmMrE. BERNARD 
makes gesture of dissent.] I beg you, let it be so; 
it is as painful for me as for you. [Going c. 

Mme. B. You are going out? 

Bern. I expect the ship which brings Chauvet. 
I am going to the quay. { Exit Cc. 

_ Mme. B. [alone.| He does not wish me to de- 
fend his father. He will never pardon him, and 
I shall never tell him who that father is. 


Enter an old SERVANT in black clothes. 
Ser. Two ladies who are collecting for the poor 
desire to see you. - 
Mme. B. Let them come in. 


Enter MME. FOURCHAMBAULT, and BLANCHE, 
who holds large purse in her hand. Mme. 
BERNARD points to lounge, both sit on it; Mur. 
BERNARD Sits in chair facing them. 


Mme. F. Pardon my intrusion, madame; I have 
had, for a few weeks past, the honor of being a 
patroness of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, and one 
of the privileges of my position is to force admis- 
sion at’a door which I hear is opened only to seek- 
ers of charity. “ 

Mme. B. 1 have already given, madame, to the 
charity in which you are interested, but it shall 
not be said that you came here in-vain. 

Mme. F. I did not expect less from your gen- 
erosity, madame. I have heard much of you, and 
that from a very interesting young lady we both 
love—Mlle. Letellier, whom I have at present the 
pleasure of entertaining. . - 

Mme. B. Het: quickly and speaking almost 
in a whisper.| Madame Fourchambault ? 

Mme. F. {also rising.] Yes, madame. 
me to present my daughter— _ 

{BLANCHE rises and bows. 

Bianche. Who had an almost insane desire to 
know you, madame, for Marie has told us about 
all your goodness. | | 

Mme. B. [regaining self-possession; allreseated. | 
I would rather she praised me less and came to 
see me more. She has neglected me alittle since 
she has been with you. ; 

Mme. F. You will probably see her to-day, for 
we are spending the day in Havre, having slept 
here last night. We dined yesterday at:our friend 
the Baron’s, and we are going to tlie theatre to- 
night, in the Baron’s box. Allow me at this op- 
portunity to announce the engagement of my 
daughter to the young Baron Rastiboulois. 

Mme. B.. Accept my felicitations, mademoiselle. 

Mme. F’. The bans are published. In eightdays 
my child will become a Baroness. We sign the 
contract on Wednesday next. We shall give a 
little soirée, quite without ceremony, at which, I 
hope, you will do us the honor of being present. 

Mme. B. I, madame ? 7 

Blanche. We ask it as a favor to your son and 


Permit 


arie. | 
Mme. B. It would give me great pleasure, but 
my dress answers for me. 
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Blanche. You are in mourning. 

Mme. B. Which I have worn a long while, and 
which T shall never lay aside. 

_ Blanche. Then that is why you never go into 
society ? 

Mme. F. [(reproachfully.| Blanche! 

Mme. B. Yes, mademoiselle. 

Mme. F. Excuse us for having involuntarily re- 
called a sad memory. We shall doubly regret 
' your absence, madame. Make your adieux, my 
' child. [ She rises. 

Blanche. (holding up purse, and rising.| For 
the poor, if you please. | 

Mme. B. We were almost forgetting them. 
| [Opens purse and closes it, laughing.| I have not 
_what I need, here. Excuse me—I will be back in 
a moment. [Lait L. 

Blanche. Well, Marie was right—she is a charm- 
_ ing woman. 

Mme. F. Not so bad! though she has gone to 
fetch a five-franc piece. 

Blanche. How do you know that ? 

Mme. F. When she opened her purse I saw only 

old. 

Blanche. We must remember that she has given 
to this charity before. _ 

Mme. F. It may be so; but if she were at all 
well-bred, she would know better than to offer 
five francs to a lady of my position. And every- 
thing here speaks of stinginess. Look at this 
room—it is as cheerful as an iceberg in winter. 

Blanche. It is certainly a little formal, but that 
does not justify us in laughing at it while here. 
Besides, it is perfectly in keeping with Madame 
Bernard’s appearance and dress. 

Mme. F.. Her dress! yes! Can’t you see that 
this everlasting mourning is economical? Do you 
believe in everlasting mourning ? 


, 
‘ 


Enter SERVANT, announcing. 
Servant. Mademoiselle Letellicr. 
Enter MARIR, C. 


_ Marie. Madame and Blanche here ? 

Mme. F. You had roused such a lively curiosity 
to see Madame Bernard, that— 

Blanche. We came here, pretending it was for 
charity alone. 3 

Mme. F’. And Madame Bernard has gone to fetch 
a five-frane piece, having nothing but gold about 
her. 

Marie. That does not seem in the least like her. 


Enter MADAME BERNARD, L., giving her hand 
eee ) to MARIE. 

Mme. B.,,-Ab, good morning, Marie! ne 
BLANCHE.] Here is my offering, mademoiselle. 
|| [Gives note. To MARIE.] It is an age since I 

have seen you. ; 

Blanche. Look, mamma, a thousand-franc note! 

_ Mme. F. {nettled.| That is really too much, 
madame. 

Mme. B. There is never too much for the or- 
phans. , 

. Blanche. How they will bless vou! | 

Mme. B. May Heaven direct their blessings to- 
wards you, my child. ([Smiling.] That shall be 
my wedding gift. | 

Blanche. The most beautiful that I shall receive. 

pitas aside.| Noble woman! 

me. 
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- [drily.] If all the world were as gen-| everywhere, but cannot raise a sou. His very 
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+ 
[Act II, Scene1. |} 
+ 


erous as you, Madame, our circuit would be most 

productive. Come, my child. , 
Blanche. We shall expect you soon, Marie. 

Adieu, madame, your kindness will make me 


happy. | 
Mme. F. ie MADAME BERNARD.] Do not dis- |+ 
turb yourse 4 


, madame, I beg. You have a visitor. | 
[Aside at door.] What disgusting ostentation! | 
[Lait BLANCHE and MME. FOURCHAMBAUCLT. 

Mme. B. Why did she seem so annoyed ? 
Marte. Why? Because she headed her list with | 
two hundred francs—now she is distanced Dy | 
eight hundred—and she finds that dreadfully dis- | 
| 


’ 


agreeable. , 
Mme. B. Indeed? Well, tell her that my gift + 
is to be kept anonymous. ; 
Marve. That will restore her amiability. t 
Mme. B. Poor woman! My son told me that | 
her good qualities were not highly developed. | 
Marie. Your son has always within his view a | 
perfection which makes him severe on others. | 
Madame Fourchambault is not worse than the ' 
average, I assure you, and she is an excellent ¢ 
business woman. We ought to forgive her little | 
peculiarities, because—because— [Hesitates. | 
Mme. B. Because ? ; 
Marve. I am thinking why. : 
Mme. B. Here is one virtue. that will answer for ‘+ 
all: Does she make her husband happy ? 
Marve. I think so. He is not.exacting. He is : 
so good. He is as good as—as bread; and bis | 
destiny is to be eaten. He submits without resist- | 
ance—without even gritting between the teeth. | 
Mme. B. Why do you make fun of the poor man? 
Marve. A little fun does not prevent me from 
liking him. a & 


Enter BERNARD; C. 
Bern. [aside.) Marie! [Zo Marre.}] Good 
morning, mademoiselle. [Goes to table. | 


Marie. Good morving, Monsieur Bernard. 
Mme. B. (leaving sofa and going to BERNARD.] | 
Has Chauvet arrived ? 
Bern. [avoiding her eyes.| Yes; he. will dine | 
with us. | | 
Mme. B. Is he well ? | 
Bern. [putting papexs on the table.| Perfectly. | 
[Zo MaRIE.] It is old Fourchambault who is not - 
So well as could be wished. 
Mme. B. Is he sick ? | 
Bern. His business is. He is on the verge of |} 
suspending payment. > 
Marie. What? . " 
Mme. B. [sitting mear table.| Unhappy man! ‘3 
Bern. [to MARIE.) Did not you know anything 4 
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of this ? | 

Marie. No one at his house has. the slightest . 
idea. I am so grieved for them! 

Bern. He was not the man to acknowledge his | 
misfortunes till he had lost his last hope of escap- | 
ing from them. | 

Mme. B. Doubtless he has been dragged down | 
by the fall of the Cartiers. | 

Bern. Yes ; he held their paper for two hundred | 
and forty thousand francs. 

Mme..B. Will he have to fail for so small a 
sum? The house of Fourchambault was thought 
so strong. 

Bern. All the strength. was.in the front. 

Mme. B. it is his wife who has ruined him. 

Bern. Probably. The poor fellow is trying | 

| 
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Act IIT, Scene 1.) 


fore. 
Marie. But his friends— 


pretend to be. They are only too eager to find 
some excuse for not running so great a risk. 

Marie. And is it possible that this honest man 
cannot find a single friend who will risk some- 
thing in order to save his good name? 

Bern. In business there is no friendship. 

Marie. Say, rather, that the unfortunate have 
no friends.. Buthe has at least one. My property 


receive— 

Mme. B. And you would— Ab, my child, you 
are, indeed, good. 

Bern. That sum would be but a drop of water. 

Marve. It is the drops of water that make riv- 
ers! | 

Bern. And does the honor of that family touch 
you so nearly ? 

- Marie. Yes, monsieur, they received me in my 
distress ; I will not abandon them in their hour of 
danger. And if it is I alone—the frieud of yester- 
day—who come to their aid, so much the more 
disgrace to the others. [Exit c. 

Bern. [going up.| But, mademoiselle— 

Mme. 8B. Let ber do as she wishes. 

Bern. agai down.| Why do you say that ? 

Mme. B. Because it is so pleasant to see a good 
action. Besides, this one will not cost her anything. 
Monsieur Fourchambault will be saved by an- 
other. — 

Bern. [indifferently.|] Indeed! by whom? 

Mme. B. [appealingly.) By you. 

Bern. By me? No, ‘no! a thousand times, no. 
I haven’t two hundred and forty thousand francs 
to throw away. 

Mme. B. It is I who ask it. 

Bern. What prompts you to take an interest in 
this man whom you do not know? 

Mme. B. [embarrassed.| Is there need that I 
should know him? The affection Marie has for 
him, proves that he deserves the. respect of all 
bonest people. ‘Shall we be less generous than 
that poor child? 

Bern. [annoyed.| I am not in love with M. Leo- 
pold. Besides, if I yielded to your caprice, the 
failure of Fourchambault would be only averted 
for a time. With a wife like his, whose extrava- 
gance he cannot check, his position in the future 
would be even more precarious than it has been, 
for now his weakness has become known. 

Mme. B. (thou nifally. | That is true. He is not 
to be simply half saved. Will is wanted in that 
firm. One shall be supplied—yours. I no longer 
ask you to lend the money—I want you to purchase 
a controlling interest. | 

Bern. I become the partner of that old do- 
tard ? | 

Mme. B. It is the only way in which you can 
assume control and put things in order. 

Bern. This is mere folly. The money might be 
spared. But my time, my work! Do you want me 
to manage this man’s household, as well as his 
business ? 

Mme. B. [raising herself with great pride.] You 


must. I ask it. You owe it to him. 
Bern. [after a pause.) He is my father ? 
Mme. B. Yes. 


- Bern. [brief pause.] I will do what you ask. I 
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efforts create suspicion where-there was none be-| will guard his honor as though it were my birth- 


Mme. B. Are more or less involved, or, at least, | it. 


has been sold.’ I have forty thousand francs to 


ad 
| 


fond, 
pom 
+ 


right! (Right hand raised. As the curtain falls, 
MADAME BERNARD takes his left hand and kisses 


Quick curtain. | 
c.D.FP. —__—_—_—_— 
. L. 2 E. 


SEE 


Table 7 


Bernard: O Med. Bern. 


ACT III. 
SCENE.—Same as first set. 


Enter LEOPOLD, R. U. E. 


Leo. Three o'clock! Oh, it’s scarcely worth 
while to go to the office to-day. I suppose I’d 
better show myself, though; the old gentleman 
won’t be satisfied if I don’t. [ Yawning.] That 
club will be the death of me. I didn’t get to bed 
till five o’clock last night. Didn’t wake up till 
an hour ago, though—rather think I balanced the 
account. I wonder if any one heard me when I 
slipped out of the house last night? Yes, that’s 
what I’m reduced to—stealing out of the house, 
like a school-boy on a lark. [Sitting down.] What 
a night I’ve had! When I did get to sleep, I had 
a devilish bad dream. Dreamt that Marie was 
about to marry our marine bear—that infernal 
Bernard. Made me sick. [(Yawning.] That’s 
what’s the matter with me now. My stomach is 
out of order. In point of fact, I haven’t had my 
breakfast yet. [ Rings. bell. 


Enter SERVANT. 


[To SERVANT.] Bring me some brandy and soda 
and biscuits—and never mind the biscuits. 
[Exit SERVANT. 


Enter BLANCHE, through window in flat. 


Blanche. Here we are! 

Leo. Who? 

Blanche. Mamma and I. 

Leo. Where’s mamma ? 

Blanche. In her room. 

Leo. Thought you said she was here ? 

Blanche. Sol did. I told a wicked, naughty 
fib. I said sotofrighten you. Mamma is with her 
lawyer, having an important business interview. 

Leo. Probably settling the preliminaries for 
making the little Baron happy. | 

Blanche. Probably. Where do you suppose 
we've been ? 

Leo. To see Madame Rastiboulois. 

Blanche. No, indeed! [’m not so anxious to 
cultivate the acquaintance of my future mother- 
in-law. She is getting to be rather tiresome 
already. We took her to the concert last night, 
and this evening she takes us to the play. It 
seems to me we are having @ little too much of 
Madame Rastiboulois. 

Leo. Mamma can never get too much of her. 
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Blanche. O 


h, yes. Mammaseemsto havean idea 

that she is to be the Baroness herself. If any- 

fi thing should happen to interfere with this mar- 
riage, she would never get over it. 

Leo. Nothing can happen, now that we have 
gone so far. But if you haven’t been to the Bar- 
on’s, wliere have you been ? 

Blanche. To see Madame Bernard. 

Teo. Ah! And what sort of a woman is she ? 

Blanche. Charming! A lady. Old, but very 
| fine looking. You’ve lost your bet, my poor fel- 
low. You owe mea forfeit. I wanted a riding- 
whip—[showing it] soI bought one as I came 
home, and ordered the bill sent to you. 

Leo. I won’t consider it as my wedding-present 
to you. Your husband might regard it as too 
suggestive. 

Blanche. Oh, my husband needn't be afraid—if 
he doesn't begin it. 


Enter SERVANT, R. U. E., with refreshments. He 
goes out. 


Sd 
; Leo. Take some ? 
$| Blanche. Are you lunching at this hour ? 

Leo. (drinking and eating.] Haven't break- 
fasted yet. 

Blanche. Adolphe told us that you had taken 
an early breakfast and gone out. 

Leo. [same business.) That was a pious fraud 
to enable me to sleep in peace. 

Blanche. But you weren't up late last night? 

Leo. Well, no, not particularly. 

Blanche. What will you wager that you haven’t 
passed the whole night at the club? Fifty 
francs ? 

Leo. After losing a thousand last night? No, 
thank you! 

Blanche. What has become of all your good 
resolutions ? 

Leo. My gambling last night was an act of 
heroic chivalry. 

Blanche. Oh, indeed ? 

Leo. It was. It seems that people have been 
talking a little about my paying attention to 
Marie. So I thought it advisable to make a 
public appearance. But never mind—these are 
things you don’t understand. 

Blanche. Oh, don’t I? 

Leo. What! 

Blanche. Oh, pardon me! I was anticipating. 
It is not until I am married that I'shall have the 
right to understand these things. I must wait two 
weeks. 

Leo. Blanche, you are getting a touch of the 
; radical philosophy. Leave that sort of thing to 
Communists and old maids. | 

Blanche. Well, as to Marie, I don’t see why peo- 
ple shouldn’t talk. 

Leo. Why? 

Blanche. Because then mamma would be 
obliged to consent to your marrying her. 


Leo. What makes you think I want to marry; 


her ? 

Blanche. You love her. 

Leo. I? 

Blanche. Oh, don’t try to deceive me ! 

Leo. [carelessly Young woman, if you have 
undertaken to wring a confession from me, you 
are losing your time. 

oe So are you, my dear. It is three 
o’cloc 


aa a 


Leo. And Ihaven’t been to the office yet. What 
will my father say ? 


Enter MARIE, L. 1 E. 


Marie. What will your father say? - 

Blanche. Yes, what will his father say ? Behold | 
him, if you please. This is M. Fourchambault the | 
younger, who has passed the entire night playing | 
cards in a horrid club. 

Leo. Tell-tale! 

Blanche. I don’t care! You did! 

Marie. What? You don’t know— 

Leo. What that kind of thing leads to? Cer- 
tainly I do: [ Declaiming. | 

‘‘Vice is a monster of so hideous mien, | 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first et cetera, then et cetera—et cetera— 
et cetera. 
[Exit, laughing, through window in flat. 

Marie. {aside.] They don’t know yet. [Aloud.] 
Where is your father ? 

Blanche. I don’t know; I’ve only just come in. 
And now I must go and take my hat off. 

Exit R. U. E. 

Marie. M. Fourchambault’s absence frightens | 
me. [wonder where he is! This isa terrible blow ; 
for these poor people. Oh! here he comes. | | 


Enter FOURCHAMBAULT, L.1 E. He crosses to | 
R., and drops into achair. Rests his head in 
his hands. MARIE goes to him. 


M. Fourchambault ! he imidly iene his shoul- 
der.| Could you not find the money ? 

Four. [raising his head.]. What money ? 

Marie. The money you were looking for. 
I know what has happened. 

Four. Do they know it here at home ? 

Marie. Not yet. 

Four. I have been utterly unsuccessful. 

Marie. {giving him bills from wallet.| Then I 
have been more fortunate than you. I have found 
forty thousand francs, which are at your service. 

Four. Whose are they ? 

Marie. {turning away.] They belong to a per- 
son whom I am forbidden to name. 

Four. But how shall I receipt for them ? 

Marie. No receipt is necessary. 

Four. [rising.] And how shall I repay this : 
person ? 

Marie. Through me. 

Four. [much moved.} Repay her now. These | 
forty thousand francs could not save me. And , 
she must need them more than I. She is too gen- 


aan ws 


‘Yes, 


en eg ee te 00 me: 


erous not to be poor. [Pressing her hands.] God 
bless you, my dear child; you have made me feel 
happier. Keep your little fortune; I have no 
need of it. Iwill do now what I should have done 
before. I will goto Mme. Fourchambault. Her 
fortune is her own; she can use it to help me. 

Marie. Her fortune ? 

Four. Yes. She is rich in her own right. I , 
cannot touch her money without her consent. | 
And yet it is she who has brought me to this pass. | 

Marie. But she will gladly give you the money. 

Four. [bitterly.] She will lend it to me at a; 
usurer’s rate. Yes, my wife will bargain with me ! 
over the money that I need to save my honor. My | 
position is pitiable. - 

coh meet Is it. wholly her fault ? 

It is mine. My wife is not a bad 


| 


Bas my weakness made her hard and selfish. 


{. 


Act III, Scene 1.) 
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But what canIdo? I haveahorror of quarreling. |little money that is still secured to you and your 
I can’t fight my wife. Upon my soul, ’'m in acold | sister into the gulf of your father’s bankruptcy. 


sweat at the very idea of meeting her! 

Marie. Take courage. She cannot—she will not 
—refuse. 

Four. Here she is. 


Enter MADAME FOURCHAMBAULT, R. U. E. 


Mme. F’. Now [hope yow’re satisfied! You would 
not believe me when I told you it was your duty 
to hand the business over to Leopold. 

Four. What could Leopold have done with it ? 

Mme. F. Never mind. I don’t want to strike a 
man who is down. I have only one reproach 
to make—that in your trouble you have looked 
to strangers for help, instead of coming to me. 
What will these people, to whom you have been 
running for assistance, think of me? They will 
think I’m a worldly, heartless wretch, who refused 
to help you in your need. : 

Marie. yaerae to FOURCHAMBAULT.] What did 
I tell you 

Four. I was wrong; Town it. But Marie will 
tell you that I was just about to apply to you for 
the very aid you so generously offer. 

Mme. F. I? I offer you nothing. This morn- 
ing, all very well. But now, what is the use? 
After you have utterly ruined your credit! The 
firm isn’t worth a straw, as my lawyer said to me 
just now. 

Four. Then you are willing that I should be 
a bankrupt? It will kill me—the shame of it. 

Mme. F.. It won't kill you any more than it will 
me. And such a miserable little failure, too! Oh, 
why didn’t you fail for something respectable, 
while you were about it? Well, now there is 
nothing to be done, except to take care of the 
future of our children. | 

Fong ate A And their honor. 

Mme. F. What has that to do with it? We are 
simply yielding to circumstances over which we 
have no control, as my lawyer says. 

Marie. But if you are rich when their father is 
poor, it is not his failure that will dishonor them, 
but your wealth. | 

Mme. F. You are a barbarian, my dear. In this 


nobody thinks anything of it. 

Marie. I may be a barbarian, madame; but I 
am sure that [ should never let disgrace fall on 
the man whose name I bore, while it was in my 
power to save him. 

Mme. IF, [coldly.| It is very easy to talk. 

Four. She has done all that it was in her power 
todo. She has offered me all her fortune. 

Marie. And I offer it to you again. 

Mme. F. [aside.]. Oh, yes; I see her game. 
No, my dear falora| All very fine, I’m sure, 
mademoiselle; but I am a mother before any- 
thing else. You ask me for the fortune of my 
children. I refuse. 


Enter BLANCHE, R. U. E. 


entreat you. 

Mme. F. You, too! Ungrateful. 

Blanche. You alone can save us; and I cannot 
understand why you hesitate. 


Enter LEOPOLD, through window in flat, 
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country that sort of thing happens every day, and | kind 


| 
Blanche. Refuse my brother’s, but not mine, I 


Leo. Well, I wouldn’t do it. 

Blanche. Do you blame my father ? 

Mme. F. Whom should I blame? He has been 
timid as a hare all his life, and now he has been 
imprudent. ) 

Blanche. What you call his imprudence is only 
an error of judgment which a hundred others have 
made. What you call his timidity I call honesty, 
and devotion to the honor of his name. And I 
thank him for it from my heart! My dear father ! 
[Embracing him.] No one shall say a word of 
blame to you. 

Four. [much affected.) My own little girl! 

Leo. That is all very pretty, Blanche, but it 
strikes me it would be well to take a common- 
sense view of the matter. It is too late to peril 
what little money remains in the family. The 
best thing to be done is to get out of a sinking 
ship as quickly as we can. 

Mme. F. You are right, my boy. -I knew I 
could rely on you to look at this matter in the right 
light. If we are going to get ‘sentimental, we 
might as well give up at once. Business is busi- 
ness, as my lawyer says. 

Blanche. But, mamma— 

Mme. F. I have said all I have to say. 

Four. Very well! you wish to leave the sinking 
ship. So be it. My honor tells me to stay, and 
I will sink with it. 

Blanche. And I will stay with you, my father. 

. [Exeunt together, R. U. E. 

Leo. Well, that ends it, I suppose. 

Mme. F. Not at all—the worst is not pegae yet. 

Leo. Why, what more is there to come 

Mme. F. Have you forgotten your sister’s en- 
gagement ? 

Leo. You don’t think it will be broken, do you? 

Mme. F. After this disgraceful affair? Yes. 

Leo. .Oh, the Baron isn’t the man to break 
with us on a question of money. | 

Marie. [suggestively.} Madame Fourchambault 
means, I think, that there would be some indeli- 
cacy in not offering to release him. 

Mme. F’. I don’t mean to say anything of the 


Leo. I should hope not! 7 
Mme. F. But he’ll release himself, you’ll see. 
Marie. I don’t think Blanche will regret him 

much. : 

Mme. F. That’s not the point. All the ar- 
rangements are made; the invitations are out, 
and all the wedding presents marked with acoro- 
net. 

Marie. You'll have to have that mark taken out, 
that’s all. . 

Enter SERVANT, L. 1 E. 

Servant. [announcing.| Monsieur le Baron Ras- 

tiboulois! | 7 
Enter RASTIBOULOIS, L. 1 E. 

Rast. Well, well, well, my pvor friends! What 

is this I hear? May Ispeak before mademoiselle ? 


Leo. Mademoiselle Letellier is one of the family. 
Rast. [aside.] So they say! [aloud.] Pray 
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believe me, my friends—pray believe me, there is . 


no one who sympathizes with you more keenly 
than I do in this misfortune which has fallen 


Mme. F. Leo, they are asking me to throw the|upon you—I should say upon us—yes, misfortune I$ 
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fallen upon us; for my poor boy is in despair— 
he loved your daughter sincerely. 
Leo. Loved her! Doesn’t he love her now ? 
Rast. Oh, I don’t say that, my dear fellow, I 
don’t say that. But, you understand— 

Leo. We understand you so well, that we were 
just speaking of the necessity of releasing you. [ 
am sorry that you have anticipated us. 

Rast. 1 expected no less of you. 

Leo. But we expected a great deal more of you. 

Rast. Now, my dear boy, I beg you not to 
misconstrue my motives— 

Mme. F. In one word—you break with us. 

Rast. I cannot express my grief, madame; but, 
really, as a father—as a—as a—in fact, a father 
—as a father, I say—I am obliged— 

Mme. I’. I thought you were above considera- 
tions of money, sir ? 

Rast. [excitedly.] Money, indeed! Don’t im- 
agine that J am thinking of the money. Far from 
it! I have never taken the matter into considera- 
tion. I have said to every one—I have cried it 
from the house-tops—what would my friends say 
—what would my country say, if a Rastiboulois 
broke his word for a mere matter of filthy lucre? 
No, no, madame; if I retire from our agreement, 
it is solely on account of the disgrace of this bank- 
ruptcy—solely—solely ! 

Leo. What bankruptcy? Thereisno bankruptcy! 

Rast. There will be, if your father cannot raise 
two hundred thousand francs to- day—and who 
will lend them to him? 


Enter SERVANT, L. U. E. RON CnD: 
Servant. M. Bernard! 
Enter BERNARD, immediately. 


Leo. {advancing to him.) Pardon me, M. Ber- 
nard, but just at this moment we are discussing 
family matters. 

Bern. [coldly.} A discussion in which, I trust, 
you will permit me to take part, when you learn 
the object of my visit. Can I see your father ? 

Marie. I will call bim. Exit R. U. E. 

Leo. May I inquire the nature of your business ? 
My father is much engaged. 

Mme. F. If it’s the yacht, pray don’t say an- 
other word about. it. (Mournfully.] We're not 
thinking of yachts now. 

Bern. [as before.) Iregret that I can speak 
only to M. Fourchambault. 

Rast. |advancing.] M. Bernard has not, [hope, 
forgotten me? 

Bern. [bowing stifiy.) M. de Rastiboulois. 

Rast. M. Bernard, you are a man of common 
sense—a man of the world. As a man of the 
world, I appeal to you—if my very good friends 
here will permit me. Let me ask you, sir, do you 


consider a father justified in sacrificing his son on 


the—well, on the altar of bankruptcy? [BrR- 
NARD does not reply.] In matters of marriage, it 
seems to me, there is only one thing to be con- 
sidered, and that is— 

Bern. [suddenly and vigorously.] Honor ! 

Rast. Honor? Well, yes—[looking at BER- 
NARD—intimidated] oh, yes, certainly—honor— 
by all means, bonor. 

Bern. Take any other guide and it brings a 
curse with it. 


Enter FOURCHAMBAULT and MARIE, R. U. E. 
Four. I understand, M. Bernard, that you wish 
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to see me. Will you come to the library ? 
_ Bern. If you will permit me, sir, I will state my 
business as briefly as possible, and without leaving 
this room. I believe there are none present pure 
members of the family. 
Four. Baron Rastiboulois is one of the family. 
Rast. [embarrassed.] Well, I—that is— 


Bern. It makes no matter. I am come, M. 
Fourchambault, to make you a business offer. I 
wish to be admitted as a partner in your firm. I 


bring two hundred thousand francs. _ - 
[All astonished. 

Leo. [aside.] Curse him! That is the last man 
in the world to whom I would wish to be obliged. 

Marie. to BERNARD, taking his hand.] me 
noble frien 

Four. Bae Monsieur—you cannot—is it possi- 
ble that you have not heard of— 

Mme. F. [to FOURCHAMBAULT, aside.] Be | 
quiet—hush! What are you doing ? 

Four. Do you know the condition— 

Mme. F. {as before.) Hush, bush! you will. 
ruin everything. 
Four. Do you know the standing of my house? 

Mme. F. {to BERNARD.] Yes, sir; do you know | 
the standing of our house? Ours is a very fine 
business, M. Bernard. You see, your offer has 
taken my husband by surprise. It is certainly a 
very low price to pay for a share in the house of 
Fourchambault. 

Four. Law oe and simply.| M. Bernard, I am 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Bern. [aside.] He is an honorable man, after 
all. [Aloud.] I know the condition of your affairs, 
monsieur. And I repeat my offer. 

Four. But I cannot accept such an obligation— 

Bern. {coldly.| There is no question of obliga- 
tion, sir. Itisasimple business transaction, by 
which I trust, in the end, to profit as well as you. 

Rast. Accept my heart-felt congratulations, my 
—my brother! [Attempts to embrace FOURCHAM- | 
BAULT. LEOPOLD touches his arm; he steps | 
back, abashed. 

Bern. 1s it a bargain ? 

Four. If your mind has not changed. Your 
hand on it! 

’ Bern. [hesitating. } My hand ? 

Four. [still holding out his hand.| May God | 
bless you for what you have done to-day! [BrErR- | 
NARD still hesitates to give his hand. ea uueal 
struggle. MARIE comes down and takes Four- | 
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CHAMBAULT’S other hand. BERNARD sees her, 
and yields. 


Bern. ore his hand.] There! (Curtain. 
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Act IV, Scene 1 ] 


ACT IV. 


at table, XR. 


Enter FOURCHAMBAULT with BERNARD, window 
| in flat. 


Four. There she is, my dear fellow. Speak for 
yourself. 

Bern. It is for you to speak. 

Four. [quickly.] Not at all, not at all. 
speak. | 

Bern. Very well. Mme. Fourchambault, may 
I trouble you for a few moments with some busi- 
ness details? Your husband and IJ have just gone 
carefully through bis accounts, and we think we 
fully understand the situation. We have come to 
the conclusion that, to put his affairs once more 
on a sound business footing, it will be necessary 
to reduce the household expenses. 

Mme. F. What, sir! Reduce my household ex- 
penses ? 

Four. (nervously.] Yes, my love, M. Bernard 
| thinks that you—that is, we—might make a few 
reductions— : 

Bern. To put it briefly: you are spending 
one hundred and twenty thousand francs a year ; 
and we.-think that your family could be properly 
supported on forty thousand. 

Mme. F. Forty thousand ! 
you expect this to be done, sir? 

. Bern. Willingly, madame. You have six horses, 
ten servants, a town house in Havre, and this 
villa— 

Mme. F. [rising indignantly.) There are my 
keys, sir. [Throwing them on the table.] It will 
be shorter to take them at once. 

Four. Now, my dear, don’t get angry— 

Mme. F. If I am to submit to the interference 
of a stranger in my household affairs— 

Four. M. Bernard is not a stranger ; .he is my 
partner, and he is defending our joint interests. It 
is his right. | 

Mme. F. And have I no rights? Did I not 
bring you my dowry—eight hundred thousand 
francs? Do you mean to reduce your expenses to 
the interest on that sum?. Do you propose to live on 
your wife’s income—yes, sir, that is what I mean! 

_ Bern. Pardon me, madame. I have as much 
regard for the dignity of your husband as you can 
have—more, perhaps. Let us settle, once for all, 
the question of this remarkable dowry, which ap- 
pears to be your principal reliance. Your expend- 
itures amount to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand francs a year. Of these one hundred and 
twenty thousand, forty thousand are the revenue 
of your own property. You therefore cost your 
husband eighty thousand francs a year. This has 
been going on for thirty years. Please calculate 
for yourself how many times over you have spent 
your entire dowry, and then—let us drop the sub- 
ject forever. 

Mme. F. [rising and crossing to FOURCHAM- 
BAULT.] What is it? | 

Four. Just three times, my love. 

Mme. F. (overcome.| Oh, dear! 

Bern. M. Fourchambault will present you with 
a little memorandum which we have drawn up 
together, and over which I beg you will cast your 
eye. Wewill then hear any remarks you may 
have to make, 


You 
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Will you tell me how 


LES FOURCHAMBAULT. 


ScENE.—Same as Act I. MME. FoURCHAMBAULT| bault, I believe all our funds are ready at the bank. 
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Mme. F. Lhave none, sir. | Le 
Bern. So much the better. Now, M. Fourcham- 
But there will be no run to-morrow. Now I 
have an errand in the neighborhood. I will meet 
you here in fifteen minutes. Madame, good after- 
noon. (Lait through window in flat. 

Mme. FI. [furiously.| The wretch—beast—brute 
—the— [Sentimentally.] Oh, that’s the kind of 
husband I ought to have had! 

Four. (who has not heard her.| Where are the 
children, my dear ? 

Mme. F’. (with suppressed wrath.| The children 
are out riding. Poor darlings! 

Four. Why poor darlings ? 

Mme. F. {tragically.] It is the last ride they 
will have. Economy demands the suppression of 
my daughter's riding-horse. 

Four. You don’t appear to approve of my min- 
ister of finance. | 

Mme. I. I do not. : 

Four. But you see the justice of what he says ? 

Mme. F’. I see that, as my lawyer says, there is 
nouse in doing things by halves. For people in our 
position there are but two ways to dcceive the 
world—prodigality or parsimony. 

Four. Well, without going to extremes— 

Mme. F. But we must go to extremes. I have | 
been the queen of fashion; I wish to eclipse the 
splendor of my reign by the glory of my abdi- 
cation. I want to have people see me passing 
through the streets on foot, alone, clad in simple 
woolens, unadorned—and I wish to hear them 
say: ‘‘She scorns all jewels save peace of mind 
and domestic tranquillity.” 

Four. Ah—oh—yes—lI see! 

Mme. F. So please cut out of your schedule, ex- 
penses for horses and carriages, coachman, my 
toilette and— 

Four. Now, my dear, don't exaggerate the situ- 
ation. Let us keep at least one carriage and one 
horse. 

Mme. F. No! let us have no half-way measures. 
Our alliances entitle us to assume an aristocratic 
simplicity. 

Four. Well, but, to go to my business—I can’t 
walk. 

Mme. F. Take a hack. 

Four. But, my love— 

Mme. F. And now you are opposing reform in 
the household. I shall let M. Bernard know. 

Four. (weakening.) Vl take a hack. | 

Mme. fF. You must surrender the lease of this 
house to-day, before our quarter is up. 

Four. Yes, my dear. 

Mme. F’. And our town-house we can sub-let. 

Four. But, my dear, you mustn’t deprive your- 
self of everything. 

Mme. F. Privation is henceforward my luxury, 
my delight. On my tomb it shall be written: 
‘¢ She stayed at home and wore woolen.” 

Four. Your tomb, my darling! We haven’t got | 
to that yet. 

Mme. F. Thave not much to live for now. 

Four. Don’t talk in that way. 


Enter BLANCHE, through window in flat, in rid- 
| ing habit. 
Mme. F. Blanche, my dear! What! you haven't 
come back alone ? Where are Leopold and Marie? 
Blanche. I distanced them. .__—_,, 
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16 LES FOURCHAMBAULT. [Act IV, Scene. |t 


Four. What is that you have in your hand ? Leo. So you believe me incapable of serious 

Blanche. My bag of paper for hare-and-hounds. | feeling ? ae 

Four. Hare-and-hounds! What is that ? Marie. Yes, my dear boy. 

Blanche. 1t’s hunting—on a small scale. I} Zeo. And supposing, some day, I were to con- 
was the hare; they gave me five minutes’ start. | vince you ? 


ee re 


I drop bits of paper from the bag to mark my} Marie. Then Ishouldn’t laugh at you any more. | 
trail; that’s the scent. I was on Roland, and I’ve; Zeo. What new proofs do you want of my love, | 
left them ten miles bebind me. if all those which I have already given you— 
Enter MARIE, R. U. E., in house dress. Marie. What proofs have you given me 
Marie. Have you ? Leo. Can’t you see? You have utterly changed 
Blanche. What—here already? And you'’ve|™°- What all the remonstrances, all the threats 
changed your dress ? of my family could not do, was effected by one 
Marie. I lost the trail, gave it up, and came pice from your eyes. If you knew what a good- 
back the shortest: way I could find. or-nothing I was before you came, you would be 
Mme. F. And Leopold ¢ | proud of your handiwork. Don’t think lightly of 


Marie. Lieft him on the edge of a ditch. He |Your creation—I may not amount to much; a 
$ 
+ 
? 
} 
} 


| 


. : , way 1s ’ »1q |1t is a good deal to have made anything at all out 
they didure ee a a ta of me. And you have made a new man of me. | 
| 


‘ 


: Marie. Then our account is closed. I have 
all the time, How moan! [Tendered you a service, , 

Mme. F. My poor child, you're terribly heated. 0. [sitting by her.] A service that will be my | 
Come, quick, and change your clothes. eternal undoing, if you will not love me. Oh, my | 


4 


dearest Marie, do not despise your work—finish 
.. 9 Leading her ton. U. BE. }, ’ 

Blanche. Don’t you buble. 7 it Ps gg tee one word— ally j P 

Four. Ring for her maid. 7 age a en you are really in earnest 

Mme. F. Confide my child to the hands of a a Ga. a. 
hireling? No ! Come with me, my dear. [To Four- maha But, ae peor ey) Aide a sats What 
CHAMBAULT.] Don’t forget your letter to the ary she rs oe Sho d ae ae you ach 
landlord. [Exit with BLANCHE, R. U. E. on ee ing. | i: as ar any ere ts 

Four. Well, if she prefers to pose in that char- pp es >. Fe 4 © my .0ve from Aer, 
acter, I am satisfied. It’s cheaper. I'll see you|2% Mart oo Asa lw. What a ' 
again, Marie, my dear. (Exit L. 15. Tee Git tae abruptly.) Wha 4 0 she aay 

Murie. Dear, good old man! How thankful} 9ry Ot ee ng mo TL crerane Wels 
am that I have been able to count for something | Gre: 20 seh Spe up! [LEOPOLD ee) 
in his happiness. And what a blessed thing it is| ; ol se ide ing herself] uo, you are only 
that M. Bernard has come to his aid. [Softly.]|°°°° %° 3 
Ah! M. Bernard is very noble! | Enter FoURCHAMBAULT, L. 1 E. 
Enter LEOPOLD, window in flat,in riding costume.| Four. Leopold. 

Leo. It’s too bad! Leo. ‘Here, sir. 

Marie. Who is too bad? Your horse? | Four. I want you. Take this letter, and go at 


Lev. No; you. jonce to the office of M. Dufour, our landlord. 
Marie. What is my crime ? 
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Lose no time. Ride. Get an auswer. Quick! 

Leo. You took advantage of my situation to| Leo. [going-} I’m off, sir. [Aside.] I'll have 

gallop off, making a face at me. I suppose you! her yet [Hot L. 1B. 

thought that was very nice, didn’t you? . 1 Marie. faside.|] I knew it would come. 
Marie. It wasn’t nice to make a face, Jadmit;} Four. [rubbing his hands.] Economy, Marie 

but, really, you: weve so funny ! economy is the order of the day. My wife is wild | 
Leo. Oh, you’re very proud because your horse |for reform. Bernard is a conservative to her. — 

made the jump and mine didn’t! <A balky horse} Marie. I am glad that I shall leave you safe in 

—that’s nothing so uncommon. his hands. | 
Marie. No; but I'll tell you what is uncommon; Four. You aren’t thinking of leaving us? 

—a declaration of love interrupted by a ditch.| Marie. Sooner or later I must, and it mightas| 

The ardent lover finishing his vows with: ‘‘-Gee| well be now. | 

up! whoa! gee!” And the object of his adora-| Four. That is a matter for us to think of. We 

tion laughing at him from the other side. Leo-/must find you a situation. | 

Sper zy north your proposal will never get out Enter BERNARD, window in flat. 
Leo. (very seriously.] And ifit tried to? — Bern. It is found. [To MariE.] I have secured 
Marie. I have a little word of magic—a spell, | an engagement for you. - 

to make it go back. Marie. You are too good to me. And just mn 

Leo. I admit that my position was rather—ab- | the nick of time! 

surd—but my sentiments were not—because they| Four. You ungrateful little wretch ! | 

were sincere. Believe me, Marie, [had not known| Marie. Not ungrateful, but reasonable—and | 
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you three days, when— _ |determined. |. 
Marie. Geeup! Whoa! Getup! Goon. Bern. But you must leave France for England. 
Leo. D——n it, I can’t! Marie. |surprised.| What? Have you chosen 
Marie. In the ditch! What did I tell you? such a situation for me?. Rg 
Leo. Coufound it! I—I—detest you! Bern. It is an exceptionally good one, in an | 
'. Marie. (sitting k.] There is no more truth in| excellent English family—that of Sir John Grey. 
| that than in what you said just before... | Four. The man who owns the yacht? | 
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Act IV, Scene 1.} 


nae {smiling.] Iam the man who owns the 
yacht. ; 
Four. What! you buy yachts, too, like my 
| Wife? What good does a yacht do you ? 
Bern. This yacht has already served to enable 
me to make the acquaintance of Sir John Grey. 
Marie. [moved:] You are very good, M. Bernard. 
Bern. And I shall use it hereafter to go to 
‘Brighton from time to time, to see how our little 
friend is getting on with her English pupils. 
Four. Good idea. And when you go you'll take 
me alung, too, won’t you? I’m always sea-sick. 
Marie. Thank you, my dear, good friends, you 
give me courage for my exile. When must I make 
my decision ? 
| ‘Bern. You have twenty-four hours to think it 
| over. 
| 
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_ Marve. I shall think it over! 

Bern. And now, M. Fourcbambault, we two 
must talk—[MARIE 7s about to retire} no, we 
three must talk over a very interesting point. I 
understand that your daughter is about to marry 
the son of Baron Rastiboulois. . 

Four. Yes, that’s so; you must excuse me: the 
| invitations are out, and you have not had one. 
But you understand what a state of mind I have 
| been in for the past week. 

' Bern. Does this marriage suit you? 

| Four. Well, yes—and no! 

Marie. It is a match of Mme. Fourchambault’s 
| 

| 

| 


making. [BERNARD sits at table R., opposite 
FOURCHAMBAULT. 

Bern. And you are 
| to your. wife’s caprice 
| Four. Excuse me, my dear fellow; but you 

can’t pretend to feel more interest in my child’s 
| welfare than ber own parents. 

Bern. Thave no right whatever to be interested 
in Mademoiselle Blanche; but I am deeply inter- 
ested in a fine fellow whose heart will be broken 
by this marriage. 

Four. Whom do you mean ? 

Bern. My right-hand man, Victor Chauvet. 

Four. I thought he was in Calcutta ? 

Bern. He arrived here yesterday, and found this 
pleasant piece of news awaiting him. I had not 
a suspicion of it. The poor boy came to me this 
morning, aud told me his story with tears in his 
eyes. Yes, tears—and he is not the kind of man 
| whose eyes are wet for nothing. I tell you, he 
| “ihe your daughter, and he would make her 

appy. 
our. I know it perfectly well. But my wife 
| won't hear of it; and as it is she who will give 
| Blanche’s dowry— 

Bern. But Chauvet wants no marriage portion. 
| He will take her without a dowry. 

Marie. fing’) Without a dowry! 

Four. That might have some effect ; but then 
here’s the trouble—Blanche is in love with the 


little Baron. 

Bern. It’s impossible. Victor knew that his 
love was returned before he left. He’s not the 
| kind of man to be deceived by self-conceit. Some 
' one must have profited by his absence to turn 
| Blanche against him. 
| 


Marie. Of course. The poor child’s vanity is 


going to sacrifice your child 
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her real feelings are. Do not let her, some day, 
reproach you with having been her mother’s ac- 
complice in making this miserable marriage. 

Four. That’s a fact, my dear Bernard. I 
thank you for having pointed it out to me.. I 
never before looked at the matter in that light. 
I didn’t think of that. : 

Marie. Well, think of it now. 

Bern. You have very little time. 


Enter BLANCHE, R. U. E. She comes down. 


Four. Here she is. Speak to her. 

Bern. Nae Willingly. Mademoiselle Blanche! 

Blanche. M. Bernard. 

Bern. Is it true that 
Rastiboulois ? 

Blanche. I do not see how that concerns you, 
sir. [Going to her father.|] What has he to do 
with these matters ? a 

Four. Answer him as you would your best friend. 
Do you Jove the man you are to marry ? 

Marie. Can she love him ? 

Blanche. Well, is that indispensable ? Marriage 
is the only career open toa woman. That being 
the case, the personality of the husband is of less 
importance than his rank and station in life. 
Now, I have no objection to being a Baroness. 

Bern. [brusquely.| Have you any objection to 
being a good woman ? 

Blanche. A woman may be good, and be a Bar- 
oness, too, I suppose. 

Marie. Yes; if she loves her Baron. But if she 
coesn’t— 

Bern. There are nine hundred and ninety-nine 


you really care for the little 


chances to one that she will love somebody else. 


And then— 
Four. M. Bernard. 
Bern. What? 
Four. We don’t usually talk of such matters to 
young girls. 
Bern. Then you are most outrageously wrong. 
Four. It is easy to see that you never had a 


sister. 


Bern. If I had, I should wish her to know the 
importance of the responsibilities she assumes in 
marrying. I can’t see the beauty of a system that 
shuts a young girl’s eyes to the dangers that sur- 
round her. Had I a sister, I should preach to her 
the divine law of love, and the sacredness of the 
marriage bond. I should say to her: ‘Strive to 
be happy, if you would escape temptation; and, 
since no woman’s life is complete without a ro- 
mance, twine yours around your busband and your 
children.” 

Blanche. But I am not romantic! 

Marie. [leading her to arm-chair, L.] Eighteen 


years old, and not romantic? What frost has 


hipped your prettiest leaves ? 

Bern. That is the rule .in France to-day. The 
affectation of youth is to be practical, hard, 
worldly. She would blush to entertain the idea 
of love 1n a cottage. . 

Marie. So much the worse for her. 

Bern. Yes; for, as we grow older, we see that 
it is romance that is right, and not reason. 

Four. [with a sigh.| That is so. 

Bern. Yet how indignant these little girls are, if 


| unduly excited. She is dazzled by a vision of} they suspect a man of seeking them for a. merce- 


rank and title. | 


Four. T had nothing to do with that. 


| 


nary object. | 
Blanche. Well, aren’t they right ? 


Bern. No. But it is your duty to show her what| Bern. Certainly; but then they should be as dis- 
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lovers. A marriage of money or 
vanity—a man fortune-hunter or a woman who 
covets a title—there’s not much difference. 

__ Marie. [on R. of BLANCHE’S chair, leaning over 
her.| If you listened to the voice of your own 


counsel. 
Bern. [same business tL. 
| you not listen to it ? 


of chair.) Why will 


cannot expect him to love you. And does not this 
loveless bargain seem revolting to you ? 

Bern. When you might live so calmly and hap- 
pily under the protection of a master who would 
_ be Your slave. 

Marie. Whom you would cheer and strengthen 
in his battles with the world. 


the union of two fortunes. 


is the union of two souls. 


_ fellow, who loves you. 
Blanche. [rising suddenly.| H. 

Bern. [to FOURCHAMBAULT.] I told you so! 

Irour. 


nard ? 

Blanche. Poor fellow! 

Four. He doesn’t want your fortune. 
you without it. 

Blanche. Oh, yes; let him take me just so. 
_ will be so much nicer. 
Four. But your mother must give her consent. 
Blanche. That will be difficult. But M. Bernard 


He’ll take 
It 


help us to win mamma over 

Bern. [affectionately.| It is enough for me that 
I have won you over. As for speaking to Madame 
Fourchambault, I think she will find that I am 
exceeding my rights as apartner. It is for your 
father to discuss the matter with her. 


Blanche. {to FOURCHAMBAULT.] Aren’t you 
_ afraid, papa ? 
Four. Thunder and guns! When my child’s 


happiness is concerned, I’m not afraid of a— 
woman. 

Bern. Then it’s understood you will get your 
wife’s consent ? 

Four. It is understood I will get it; but, stay— 
I say, Bernard, don’t go. I may need you. You 
go out there, [pointing up| and if I need you Ill 
call. You haven’t any objection, have you ? 

Bern. [smiling.| No. [Zo MARIE.] Your an- 
swer to Sir John Grey to-morrow. [ Bowing.| Good 
afternoon ! [ Hait through window in flat. 

Blanche. If mamma won’t hear reason, [ll tell 
you what I'll do. Vlllet myself be dragged to the 
altar, and then, when they ask me if I wili have 
that man to be my wedded husband, [ will answer, 
right out loud, ‘‘ No!” 

Four. That's an idea. There’s really something 
in that. 

Blanche. He's afraid already. 

Four. Nonsense! Now run away, children, and 
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interested themselves as they would have their| Alone.] I’d give a good deal to be one hour older 
a marriage of| Ah, here she comes. 


heart, I am sure it would give you no other|to Blanche; she says she can’t tolerate the young 


Marie. If you do not love your husband you} has sent him ! 


Bern. Believe me, my dear Blanche, marriage|see; this is his first step towards breaking with 
is the lowest of human institutions, W hen it is but us. 


Marie. As itis the highest and divinest, when it 
[Her eyes meet BER-| 


NARD’s. Both appear embarrassed. Business of 
confusion. 
| Four. Listen to what they tell you, my child. 


And hear your old father, too. Here is a fine| longer. 


Tas he come back ? | open scandal on the streets and in the clubs. 


He came back yesterday—told Bernard | son. 
all about it with tears in his eyes—didn’t he, Ber- | whose name is endangered by her asso¢iations. 


is here—aren’t you, M. Bernard? And you will| foreign unconventionality— 


leave me. [Hxeunt MARIE and BLANCHE, L. 1 £.! would look as if we had turned | von 1 aw 


Sb eh 


[Act IV, Scene 1. | 


a} 


AMBAULT. 


Courage, now! 
Enter MME. FOURCHAMBAULT, R. JU. E. 
[ Resolutely.| My love, I have some news for you. 
Mme. EF’. I have some for you. 
Four. [{hurriedly.| Vilbegin. ve been talking } 


; 
v 
; 
y" 


Rastiboulois, and—don’t interrupt me—she loves ; 
Victor Chauvet; and J’m going to let them many. H 
Mme. F. Is Victor Chauvet back ? Ah, heaven { 


Four. {astonished.| What, you consent? 

Mme. I’. Do I consent? Look at this! 

Four. Whatis it? A letter? 

Mme. F’. An anonymous letter. 

Four. [bewildered.| From whom ? 

Mme. I’. From an anonymous person, of course. | 
But I know him. Itis fromthe Baron. You will 


A nice way he’s chosen to effect his p Be 
Now we’ve got to send Marie out of the house as 
quickly as possible. 

Four. Send Marie away ! 

Mme. EF’. Read this. Giving letter. 

Four. [reading.| ‘Madame: You haye so ar 
braved public opinion; but this cannot last minut 
‘All the world knows the position of Made- }} 
It is to-day an + 
ou 
have carried too far your indulgence toward your | 
I speak in the interest of your daughter 


moiselle Letellier in your house. 


FRIEND.” A devil! What does this mean? a: 
Mme. I’. Haven’t you seen it yourself? . 
Four. Seen what? Leopold has been fli 

little with Marie; but if that is all— 
Mme. F. That isnotall. They have correspond 

ed. Why, I saw Marie receive a letter here, in 
this very place. 
Four. Nonsense—a_ trivial indiseretion—her: rT 


ing a : 


Mme. F. [tmpressively.| I am sure of it. 

Four. Impossible ! 

Mme. F’. I tell you I have a hundred proofs. I 
am absolutely certain of it. She must go. 

Four. Go! Never. To send her away now 
would be the most dastardly thing in the world. — 
Besides, it would do us no good, while it would rain 
her. People would take it for a tardy concession 
to public opinion. No, no; on the con she 
must stay with us, and we ‘must show the world 
how we respect and esteem her. We shall hi iy 
Bernard and Victor Chauvet with us, and the 
are a host. She shall be well protected. 

Mme. I. (undecided. | well; do as yous 
best. See, there she goes ! 

[MARIE passes outside wind we 
Four. [calling.| Marie! 


ai 


Marie. [entering window in flat.) You Ci ie 
me ? 
Jour. Come here, my poor child.. Don't think 


any more of leaving us. You must stay now 
honor and ours are at stake. 
Marie. What is this? 
Four. Look at this! [Giving ieee ‘you a re 
accused— | 
Marie. having read, gives a ery.) O On! Itis sin 
famous, infamous! 
Four, There, my child, be calm, ‘at cal im. Y rou 
understand that your departure at st 2 momen 
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ee 


Marie. [confusedly.] Yes, yes! [Seated R., hands | ble. 


Madame Fourchambault has not denied it, 


to head.] Oh, my friend, can you pardon me for) but has confirmed it by allowing Marie to leave 


having 
I thank 
me! God will bless you for it. 


Mme. F. [piqued.| My husband and I consider 


brought this storm upon your head? How (her house. 
you—how I thank you for having faithin; Mme. 


She is at the Hotel de Londres. 
B. She did not dare to come here. 
happy girl! 

Bern. It is all my fault. I ought to have taken 


Un- 


that we are only doing our duty in protecting you.|her away sooner from that fatal house.’ It was 
But it must be admitted that you have been, at|only too plain that she loved that young idiot. Of 


least,.very imprudent. 

Marie. At least! What do you mean? 

Mme. F. Never mind, mademoiselle. 

Marie. {toFoURCHAMBAULT.] Does she believe 
that I am—guilty ? 

Four. Marie! 

Marie. She believes it. [Starting up and 
marching on MME. FOURCHAMBAULT.] You be- 
lieved that of me for one-second ?—that I had re- 
paid your hospitality with this disgrace? Oh, 
shame! Shame! Let me go—at once. 

Mme. F. You wish to go ? : 

Marie. Do you think I would remain. for one 
second under your roof ? 

Four. But if you leave it you are lost. 

Marie. No; I am lost if I stay. 

' Mme. F. But they will say that I have cast you 
off! 

Marie. [going up c.] No! it is I who cast you 
off—I leave your house ! 

[BERNARD appears at back. Quick drop. 


eee I ee nee Landscape Drop 
Steps. 


0.D.F. (Bernard. 


. 2 
Blanche. G 


Onarie. 


ACT V. 


ScEnE.—Same as in Act II. MME. BERNARD 
seated on lounge L., knitting @ child’s sock. — 


Enter BERNARD, C., throwing hat away violently. 


Bern. Curse it ! 

Mme. B. What has happened ? 

Bern. There is—well, what was bound to hap- 
pen, has happened. Mademoiselle Letellier is 
com promised. 

Mme. B. Compromised? | 

Bern. Yes, it is the talk of the town. It seems 
that last night, at the Baron’s reception, he an- 
pounced officially a rupture with the Fourcham- 
baults, at the same time whispering to everybody 
that his son could not marry a young girl brought 
up in an immoral atmosphere, and hinting further 
that the relations of Marie and Leopold were not 
honorable. 

Mme. B. [rising.] It is not possible! I can’t 
believe it; and I think that even you are a little 
too eager to— 

Bern. Unfortunately, doubt is no longer possi- 


marry a girl without dowry— 


that, at least, there can be no doubt. I counted 
too much on her strength, and allowed too little 
for the boldness of the son and the treachery of 
the mother—and now it is too late! 

Mme. B. What will become of her ? ; 

Bern. She will go to England. Formerly she 
objected to that exile; now she will accept it as 
her only resource. This scandal will not cross 


the sea, and here it will die out after her depart- 


ure. 7 

Mme. B. He must have promised to marry her. 

Bern. (bitterly.] Very likely. That seems to 
be the custom in the Fourchambault family. 

Mme. B. The father would have kept his prom- 
ise, Ido not doubt, if a strong and loyal friend 
had shown shim his duty towards me. 

Bern. He—well, perhaps. 

Mme. B. Would you not have blessed such a 
friend? Would you not have thought that friend 
fortunate in having saved a poor girl’s honor ? 

Bern. Yes. 

Mme. B. Then, my son, be that friend to Marie 
and your brother. 

Bern. [with a bitter smile.] My brother? Yes, 
that is true, he ts my brother. If you think that 
young man will consent to such a marriage—if 
you think that his mother would permit him to 


Mme. B. If that were the only difficulty— 
[BERNARD looks at her astonished, then sits, with 
eyes on ground. A long puuse. 

Bern. I will redeem her honor, as I would yours 
should have been redeemed. : 

Mme. B. You will do right, my son. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Servant. [announcing.] Mademoiselle Letellier. 
Bern. [aside.] I would rather not have seen 
her now. 


Enter MARIE, Cc. She bows to MapamE BER- 
NARD, who points toa chair. She turns aston- 
ished towards BERNARD, who bows to her colily. 


Marie. I came to say adieu, madame. I have 
secured my passage on a steamer about to start 
for Cuba. | 

Mme. B. You do not, then, go to England ? 

Marie. [bitterly.] No, madame. Sir John Grey 
has closed his doors against me. 

Bern. One might have foreseen that. 

Mme. B. What will you do abroad ? 

Marie. Who can tell? God is good to all. 

Bern. [advancing.] When does the steamer 
start ? 

Marie. At high tide this evening. 

Bern. Wait for me here. [Exit c. 

Mme. B. All hope is not yet lost, my poor 
Marie. Bernard has gone to find M. Leopold, 
and to try to make him keep his promise. 

Marie. What promise ? 

Mme. B. To marry you. | 

Marie. But he never spoke of such a thing. I 
must do him the justice to say that he warned me 
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| not honorable. 
| Mme. B. And yet in spite of that you are— 
Marie. His mistress, I believe they say. 

Mme. B. But you—what do you say ? 

i Marie. [fiercely.| Nothing. To what end? 

| One does not discuss a slander. One must crush it 
or be crushed by it. But the worst of humiliations 

| is to attempt to justify one’s self without the means 
—to ask pardon and be refused. The world may 
trample me under foot, but I will not throw my- 
self there. 

Mme. B. I can understand this fierce indigna- 
tion, for I too have felt it. Itis the pride of in- 
nocence. [Draws MARIE to her arms and holds 
her in along embrace.) But I am perhaps the 
only one this contemptuous silence would con- 
vince. It is as absolutely necessary that your 
honor should be restored as though you had really 
lost it. And it is this which Bernard is endeavor- 
ing to accomplish. M. Leopold must marry you. 

Marie. But, madame, I do not love him. 

Mme. B. At least you regard him as a friend. 
This is not a love-match that I propose to you—it 
isa marriage of reason, or rather, of rehabilitation. 

Marie. Yes—yes—that is true. It would af- 
ford me honor and safety. But what prospect is 
there of Leopold consenting? He owes me no sort 
of reparation—and I am poor. 

Mme. B. Not so poor as you think.. You still 
have your forty thousand francs. 

Marie. ‘And at least three hundred thousand 
would be necessary. 

Mme. B. Wait a minute! You are about to come 
into an inheritance. 

Marie. An inheritance for me! 
pray ? 

Mme. B. [embarrassed.| I ought, perhaps, to 
have called it a gift—but I don’t quite understand 
the matter. Bernard has only just received the 
news, and has gone to tell it to Monsieur Leopold. 

Marie. {with a sad smile.] It 1s a gift... There 
are, in fact, a mother and her son who love me as 
though I were their own child. What hearts of 
gold—what tender, generous souls! May God 
grant them the happiness he has denied me! 


From whom, 


Enter BERNARD, C. 


Mme. B. So soon! Then you did not find him ? 

Bern. No, he has been out all the morning, but I 
left word asking him to come here immediately. on 
his return. He is sure to return soon. 

Marie. I know, M. Bernard, all that you would 
do for me. I accept it with gratitude. You think 
me guilty ; but if you should succeed in your at- 
tempt, you shall not find me unworthy of the pa- 
ternal interest you feel in me. 

Bern. Yes—paternal. Be assured the oppor- 
tunity shall not be wanting. 

Marie. God grant it! 

Bern. [{aside.| I will succeed, cost what it may! 

Mme. B. Some one on the stairs. 

Marie. It is Leopold. 

Bern. [{aside.] She knows his step. [Aloud.] 
You two are de trop. 

Mme. B. Come, Marie. [They exeunt L. 


Door at c. opens. SERVANT enters. 


Servant. 
Fourchambault. 
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announcing.| Monsieur Leopold Leo. Oh! : 


[Act V, Scene 1. 


: Enter LEOPOLD. 

Leo. I got home immediately after you had left, 
and at once respond to. your summons. 

Bern. I thank you. You doubtless know what | 
happened last night at the Baron’s ? 

Leo. It was that took me out this morning. One 
of my friends told me last night. I rose at day- ; 
break, and everything is arranged. We can bear 
ourselves boldly. ‘The laugh is on our side. 

Bern. ‘“ Everything is arranged ” ? 

Leo. Oh, I’m never lazy when I have business 
on hand. "At six o’clock I had roused up Victor 
Chauvet, a brave fellow, who doesn’t let these af- 
fairs grow cold. He wanted to adopt the quarrel : 
on the pretext that he was engaged to my sister, 
but I showed him that that would unnecessarily 
compromise two women. What a brother-in-law 
he will make! If I owe him to you, [am duly 
grateful. 

Bern. Go on with your story. 

Leo. At seven, Victor called on young Rasti- 
boulois. At eight the four secdnds met. At ten | 
we were on the ground—I must do the young 
Baron the credit to say that there was no diffi- 
culty in getting him there— from that point of view | 
he would not have made such a bad brother-in- 
law. At five minutes past ten he had received a 
wound in the side which will keep him in bed for 
at least a fortnight. At eleven I was at break- 
fast with my seconds—capital breakfast, ordered 
by Victor. I propose to breakfast often with my 
brother-in-law. At twelve we were back in Havre, 
and I received the congratulations of my friends. 
I return home, find your letter, and here I am. 
Do you think I have wasted my morning f 

Bern. So you consider everything is arranged f 

Leo. Certainly! Wait till you hear the voice of 
public opinion. Nothing influences it so entirely 
as a sword-thrust. The conduct of the Rastibou- 
lois will be scouted. I will bet that in less than 
a weck the Baron will remove to Paris. 

Bern. (sttting on chair near lounge.] What is 
to become of Mademoiselle Letellier ? 

Leo. Does she not go to England f 

Bern. No. This scandal has already taken : 
away her means of earning her living. Sir John | 
Grey has declined her services. 

Leo. Poor girl. I’m awfully sorry; what can 
we do for her ? 

Bern. Try to think. | 

Leo. Would she accept, if offered in the most 
delicate way— 

Bern. Money? It is honor that is lost; it is 
honor that must be given back to her. 

Leo. But, my dear sir, I cannot give back = 
I have not taken away. 

Bern. I do not seek your confidence. 

Leo. To do so would be less presumptuous than 
what you ask. For if I understand you, you ask | 
me to.marry her ? 

Bern. I do. 

Leo. [rising.] Is the right to control me con- 
ferred by your position in my father’s firm ? 

Bern. No; but I am deeply interested in Made- 
moiselle Letellier. 

Leo. I understand all you would say; you can 
refuse her nothing. 

Bern. I regard her almost as though I were her 
father. 
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3, you I know not; but this I do know, that her| stops suddenly, his clenched fists raised.) Jt is 
$¢; honor is tarnished, if not by you, yet through you. | fortunate for you that you are my brother. 

¢! She who was your guest has lost herreputation—| Leo. Your brother! You are the son of the 
¢; More, even her means of existence. You owe her | music-mistress! Then your clafm is not good. 
{ reparation, and there is none but marriage. I know that story, and I assure you there is not a 


i ee 


Leo. If you had sailed about the world less, | drop of the same blood in our veins. 
Monsieur Bernard, you would know that there are| Bern. Take care how you repeat the crime of 
some circumstances for which no one is responsi-| your grandfather. In three daysI shall bein a 
ble, because they cannot be prevented. Of such| position to completely disprove these slanders. 
are the dangers surrounding governesses, com-| At my mother’s request I have kept from bank- 
panions and music-mistresses. (Angry gesture of|ruptcy your father, who is also mine. ; 
BERNARD.] All these poor girls are suspected if} Leo. [startled.] At the request of your mother ? 
there is a young man in the house. Bern. Yes. She desired to maintain the honor 

Bern. [bitterly.] Yes, I know it. Work which|of a family which had so foully smirched hers. 
honors men is thought to degrade women. The| When your ship was in distress, I took the helm. 
world is arrayed against those women who wish|I have restored order in your business, and in 
to gam their living honorably. And, as their| your family. I have preserved your sister, who is 
road is difficult, the world watches eagerly for a/also mine, from a miserable marriage. All this 
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Bern. Dangerous for those who descend, not for 
those who ascend. ‘The one we speak of must as- 
cend. You ought to sustain her—to surround her 
with respect and protection. Instead of that, you 
despise her even before she is suspected. You 
| tempt her without scruple, and when she falls no 
| one tries to raise her up. This is your justice to 
| 
| 


Leo. That your mother is the noblest of women ; 
that the same blood és in us both; that when I 
struck you—brother, [holding out hand] forgive 
me. | 

Bern. (taking LEOPOLD's hand.] I forgave you 
before you asked. [Puts left hand on LEOPOLD'S 
Shoulder. A momént’s pause.| Now don’t you 
think you can take from me Marie’s dowry ? 

Leo. Yes, brother. What a contemptible -fel- 
low I seem when compared with you! But you 
shall make me worthy of you. I do believe you'll 
find the raw material. 

Bern. TamsureI shall. Let us love each other 
like brothers, but in public we must be only 
friends. Tell no one what you have learnt; not 
even our father. 

Leo. What—is he not to know ? 

Bern. Never! Think what faith I have in your 
silence : I have given up all thoughts of a wife, of 
children—all that I should love, the better to keep 
my secret, or rather, my mother’s. 

Leo. [giving hand.] I understand. Rely upon 
me. 


women. 
Leo. It is unjust, of course; but still it zs so. 
Itis not I who have compromised Marie—it is her 
| position. 
| Bern. [restraining himself-| Will you deny that 
- you made love to her? 
| Leo. I thought you did not seek my confidence. 
ae In one word, do you love her—yes or 
no 
Leo. I love her in one way, and not in another. 
Bern. That means, not enough to marry her. 
| And yet you woutd marry another whom you did 
; Not love at all, did she but bring you two or three 
: hundred thousand francs. 
| ae [rising and bowing.] Three would be pref- 
_ erable. 
Bern. Well, Mademoiselle Letellier has that 


Enter SERVANT, C., announcing. 


Servant. Mademoiselle Blanche Fourchambault. 

Leo. {low to BERNARD.] My sister—[remem- 
bering] our sister. 

Bern. [to LEOPOLD.] Hush! [Zo SeRVANT.] 
Ask my mother and Mademoiselle Letellier to 
come here. [Bait SERVANT, L. 


Enter BLANCHE, C., aS BERNARD finishes. 


Blanche. [seeing only LEOPOLD, who is in line 
with BERNARD.} Leopold ! 

Leo. (with feigned severity.] You did not expect 
to find me here? What brought you here alone ? 

Blanche. Mamma sent me in the coupé with 
Justine, who is waiting below. We felt sure that 
Marie had taken refuge with Madame Bernard. 
Her departure has sent mamma into hysterics, 
and I am charged with bringing Marie back. 
That is all the mystery. But now that I have met 
you, I am not sorry to have the chance of telling 
you, in Monsicur Bernard’s presence, what I think; 
I am certain he will agree with me. 

Leo. Let us know what you think. 

Blanche. I think that having compromised Ma- 
rie, it is your duty to marry her. 

Leo. Is that one of mamma’s ideas? 


sum. 

Leo. Oh! whence, if I may ask, does it come? | 

Bern. I have told you that I consider myself her 
| father. 

Leo. [ironically.] A father who is somewhat 
young. Accept my compliments on your generos- 
' ity—it is royal; in fact, quite in keeping with the 
: traditions of the monarchy. But it does not ac- 
cord with the traditions of our class to accept 
such dowries. 

Bern. [indignant.| And you think—no, you 
: cannot think such a thing of me. 

' Leo. By what other right do you dower Made- 
' moiselle Letellier ? 

' Bern. Ah! So you slander in order to avoid the 
‘ callof honor. You are .a worthy grandchild of a 
| worthy grandfather. 

: Leo. I flatter myself I am. 

' Bern. You have no reason to flatter yourself. 
Leo. What is it you imply concerning my grand- 
father ? 

Bern. That he was a vile slanderer ! 

Leo. Repeat that. ; 
| Bern. The most despicable of men! [LEo- 
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| utters a fierce cry and springs towards LEOPOLD, 
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misstep. ; T have done at the request of my mother. Finally, © 
Leo. They certainly stand upon a dangerous| you have struck me, and I have not crushed you. 
slope. What do you say now? 
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Blanche. No; it is papa’s and mine; but we 
shall bring mamma round to it, I know, if Mon- 
sieur Bernard will help us. 

Leo. He has already done so; and done it so 
well that there is no longer any obstacle. 

Blanche. Ah, Monsieur Bernard, you are our 
Providence. 

Leo. Then show your gratitude to Pr ovidence. 
Embrace him. 

Blanche. [throwing herself into BERNARD’S 
arms.| Indeed I will! 

Bern. [low to LEOPOLD, and giving his mane 
Thanks! 


Enter MARIE and MADAME BERNARD, L. 


Blanche. Ah, Marie, Iam so happy. I can call 
you sister. 

Marie. You have succeeded, Monsieur Bernard? 

Bern. I have the honor to ask your hand for my 
friend, Leopold Fourchambault. 

Marie. Thank Heaven! I trembled lest you 
should fail. It seems almost like a dream to a 
poor despised girl, who appeared destined to a 
life of misery and disgrace—that Was my case, was 
it not, Monsieur Bernard? What a dream. to 
recover happiness and honor by marrying the 
man she loves. Well—I refuse. [General surprise. 

Leo. What? 

Mme. B. Why ? 

Bern. You accepted my proposition with 
gratitude. 

Marie. Yes, with gratitude, ‘for therein lay my 
only possible justification—my refusal. If I do 
not love Monsieur Leopold enough to marry him, 
no one will believe I loved him too well. 

Mme. B. No one! She is right, Bernard ? 

Bern. No one. 

Marie. And now, good-by. I leave to you all 
the task of defending me. Good-by, madame; 
you have shown me a mother’s kindness, the 
memory of which will never leave me. Good-by, 
Leopold; do not look so ashamed—I have more 
affection ‘for you than you had passing fancy for 
me—let us part good friends. Good-by, dear 
little Blanche. You have called me your sister ; 
I shall not forget it. Be happy enough for us 
both. Good-by, Monsieur Bernard. 


COSTUMES.—MODERN. 


M. Augier's fame as a dramatist has been won, not so much by his plots, as by the force and wit of his language, amd the strong 
These have rarely been more clearly shown than in ‘‘ Les Fourchambault” 


individualization and clever contrasts of his characters. 


LES FOURCHAMBAULT. 
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Bern. Good-by, mademoiselle. 

- Blanche. (weeping.| But I don’t want you to 
go. Why not marry Leopold, since you like aa 

Leo. Because she loves another. 

Marie. Leopold ! 

Blanche. Who is it ? 

Leo. A blind man who will not see; a “deaf 
man who will not hear; a timid man who thinks 
he is neither young enough nor good-looking | 
enough to be loved; a mad man who would 
thrust into the arms of another the woman who 
loves hin— 

Marie. Leopold! This is not true, M. Bernard. 

Bern. (turning away and hiding face i in hands.] 
I know that but too well, mademoiselle. 

Mme. B. [going to MaRIEz and pointing to BER- ' 
NARD.}] Marie! [A pause. 

Marie. But if it were true. If, in leaving yon, 
my heart spoke for the first time ; ; if what I 
thought were erence respect, admiration, | 
now know to be—love? If I offered you my | 
hand— 

Bern. [stammering.] Mademoiselle—Marie! | 
ae to MADAME BERNARD.] -No, it is impos- 
sible 

Mme. B. [low tohim.] She has suffered enough | 
to understand. 

Bern. [to MARIE, holding out his arms.] Marie! 

Marie. [going to him, her head on his shoulder.] 
Bernard, my love! [Quick curtain. 
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{Act V, Scene 1. F 


once entertained for him ; the vulgarity of Rastiboulois is matched by that of Mme. Fourchambault, and the truth and honorable | 


The author's principle seems to have been to provide each character with a foil in a person of the same sex, and a kind of companion 
picture in a person of the opposite sex. Thus we find Rastiboulois’ vulgarity and lack of honor contrasted with tho simplicity and | 
honesty of Fourchambault, in whom are still to be found qualities which account for the feelings so grand a woman as Afme. Bernard ' 


feelings of her husband are similar to, yet far exceeded by, the virtues of Afme. Bernard. Amoug the younger characters, the idleness, . 
vanity and want of principle in Leopold are sct against the industry, firmness and moral strength of Bernard. Blanche is a faint 
copy of her brother, though her faults are tempered by the charm of delicate femininity; and Afarie, in her delightful combination of 


sensibility, self-reliance, intellectual strength and graceful womanhood, forms so perfect a complement to Bernard, that every reader 
must feel that their union will bo one of cxtreme happiness, 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must p many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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88, in the year 1878, b Werats . CORNET, in the Office 
the Librarian of Congress, at Was ington, D 


- Entered according t gto Act ct of C Con 


VOL. 4. 


A Farce, in One Act. 
BY DESMOND L. RYAN. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Princess’, London, 1872. 


Br. Seatterdrain. ...ccccccccceccrcccccsceees Mr. Barrett. 
Harry Sparkle... +.cc.e+scecseceees- bere ‘* Howard Russell. 
quiet PIQUIBUNE 0:55 aise Gdsae eoa hee oa oe ** C. Seyton. 
Cia ndniaeise solv ew encase cusaees sr unweine “ J. Morris. 
.- Mrs. Addie. 


ire lepiaaradeibaciay Re Nd Cesta dee henud 
AMY. cccccevccrcccrvaveeccseccscstercescess Miss D'Arcy. 


SCENE.—A Room in SCATTERBRAIN’S House, 
Jashionably furnished, with practical window 
at back; door R. C., back; chairs, tables, etc., 
sofa, L. C.; two candles on table, C.; chair L. 


Mr. and MRS. SCATTERBRAIN discovered, seated ep 


at table. 


Scatterbrain. [L.] It’s no use of your calling to 
your aid the powers of rhetoric; plainly, ’m not 
to be talked over. 

_Mrs. Scatterbrain. [R.}] Some one will talk over 
you without fail in time, and it will be a clerical 
duty. Weare but mortal; but the blood of the 
McUsquebaughs flows in my veins— 

Scat. Yes; and certainly won’t stagnate while 
there is your cantankerous spirit to stir it up. 

Mrs. S. Mr. Scatterbrain, I beg to state that 
whatever unpleasantness occurs in our household 
comes from your insane wish of marrying our 
daughter Amy to arich man, instead of the de- 
serving young fellow she has set her heart upon. 

Scat. Mr. Harry Sparkle. Sparkle, indeed ! 
None of your Paris paste and sham glitter ; 3 give 
me the real brilliant, not mere flash and tawdry. 

Mrs. S. You are like the dog in the fable, that 
lost the substance in trying to grasp the shadow. 
I tell you that this young Plausible, whom you 
have so set your mind: upon for a son-in-law, is 
shallow, mean and frivolous. As for his wealth, 
I don’t believe a word of it. 

Scat. That’s safe enough, depend uponit. Don’t 
he move in the highest society ? 

Mrs. S. He plays high ! 

Scat. Isn’t:he always telling us about his rich 
relations? For instance, there’s that uncle of his, 
always ready to lend him money; then there’s— 

Mrs. S. Quite enough of that subject, sir. In 
order to captivate this young Plausible, you take 
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you live in constant fear of bailiffs and duns ; your 
servants leave you, all but your old gardener, 
whom you dress up absurdly, to make folks im- 
agine he’s a footman. Why, he waits at table as 
though he were weeding a tlower-bed, helps you 
to vegetables as though he were digging potatoes, 

and—oh, his language! 

Scat. Well, I’m sure, my dear, that poor old 
Grub does his very best. 

. Mrs. S. Yes, but his very best isn’t much better 
than other people’s very worst. I declare that 
poor Amy is quite breaking her heart, and all the 
ope looks which she derived from the mother’s 
side— 

. Scat. ‘Ahem ! 

Mrs. S. I repeat, sir, from her mother’s side. 

Scat. Well, it’s likely enough, after all; she’s 
certainly got ‘all your share! e 

Mrs. S. Never mind that. Beauty is but skin 


cep. 
Scat. Yes, and your skin is so thick that it 
effectually hides it! 

Mrs. S. I will not submit to such insults. 
member the blood of the McUsquebaughs— 

Scat. Let the McUsquebaughs and their con- 
founded blood go to— 

Mrs. S. [stopping him.] Well! 

Scat. Any convenient and uncomfortable asy- 
lum for bores. 

Mrs. S. I’m sure you need not have forbidden 
poor young Sparkle the house ; and Amy ‘is very 
fond of him. 

Scat. He’s welcome enough to the house, at 
least to the outside of it; but to think I am going 
to let a penniless young scribbler—author, I sup- 
pose he calls himself—hanker about after my 
daughter! Why, dam’me, Pa sooner marry her to 
old Grub, and start them ‘ in anursery. — 

Mrs. 8. The poor girl is almost broken-hearted 
about him. 

Scat. What! Grub ? 

Mrs. S. No, Sparkle. 
she comes ! 


Enter AMY, L. D., book in her hand—she walks 
slowl y to R., and sits. 


What are you reading, Amy dear? 
Amy. “The Origin of Man”! 
Mrs. S. Why, that must-surely be woman! 
Amy. No, papa, dear, the book says we are de- 
scended from monkeys! 
Scat. [gleefully.] How about the McUsque- 


baughs—eh, Mrs. Scatterbrain? ‘‘ Thereby hangs 
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a fine house that you cannot afford to keep up; 
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those Scotch nuisances. 


I should think your ancestry were famous for the 
length of their auricular appendages ! 
Amy. [erosses c.} Oh! pray don’t quarrel so. - 


| two for her heels. [Coming over to AmMy.] Let’s 
i have a look at your book, Amy ? 


ou. {Trying to hide book. 
Scat. What! is the authority of a parent to be 
outraged by the willfulness of a child? (Aside.] 
| There’s more in this than meets the eye. [ Aloud. | 
i Give me the book instantly, miss. 
| Amy. [with hesitation.] Here it is, papa. 
_ Scat. (takes book—a note falls from the leaves.] 
Hallo, what’s this? ‘My dearest love, Amy,”— 
hum, um—“ love, aching heart,”—um, um—‘“T 
will brave dangers of your mercenary father’s dis- 
pleasure ”—ha, ha! will he?—“‘and may the 
blood of the McUsquebaughs be on my head.” 
Ha, that’s one for the old woman—um, um. “ Must 
be mine,”—um—‘‘Own loving Harry.” So this 
is the way you obey my commands, miss, is it ? 
Didn’t I tell you that you should never see this 
sniveling, driveling pauper again? Have I not 
told you that I brought you up to marry money ? 
And money you shall marry ! | 
Amy. Oh, forgive me, papa. It is the only 
letter I have ever received from Har—Mr. Sparkle 
—and that was before you were so cruel as to for- 
bid him to come Ifere. Cries—crosses C. 
| Mrs. &§ Poor child! your harsh, unfeeling 
_ father would marry you toaroll of bank-notes 
sooner than anything else. 
Scat. What do we live for, madame, but money? 
What can we do without money? Money is posi- 
tion, position is power, and as I have neither of 
them, I mean to have them all. Haven’t I done 
all for her which a too fond and partial father 
could devise? At school sbe was supplied with 
every luxury. 
Mrs. S. The school-mistress was bankrupt a 
month after she left ! 
. Scat. Don’t she live on the fat of the land? wear 
her silks and satins like a duche3s ? 
Mrs. S. Alas for confiding humanity in gen- 
eral, and trades-people in particwar- —she does ! 
Scut. And now she flies in tae face of the author 
fher being, and refuses to make the only recom- 
ense in her power—to place me upon that pinnacle 
joy for which my heart has ever yearned; ever, 
las! in vain. [Lachrymose. 
Amy. [crosses C.] Oli! papa, dear, I would 
work for you, slave for you, but I cannot marry 
| Mr. Plausible. | 
Scat. Aye, but you will, though, and with no 
longer warning than this. At any moment I may 
be arrested for debt ; I have stayed in this vicinity 
longer than my usual habit ; so, to expedite mat- 
| ters, I have arranged that the marriage should 
: take place to-morrow morning. As for your 
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Mr. Plausible. 
Amy. Oh, don’t force me to this hateful union ! 
Mrs. S. Sir, my daughter shall marry no one 
but the man of her choice! [Crosses Cc. 
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a tail”—eh, Mrs. Scatterbrain? ‘I could a tail} Scat. My 
unfolc ”__eh, Mrs. Scatterbrain? [.Aside.] Perhaps 
this may cure her of her sanguinary references to 


Mrs. S. Have your laugh out, Mr. Scatterbrain. 
Scat. [aside.] I have given the old lady one for 


her nob, and now to see whether I can’t give her 


Amy. No, papa, I’m sure it would not interest 


marriage portion, alem! I shall arrange that with | your father had promised to marry you to-morrow 


daughter shall marry whom I please! 
Mrs. S. Your daughter ? ’ 
Scat. I believe so. She shall marry Mr. | 
Plausible. . 
Mrs. S. She shan’t! [They repeat these sentences, 
getting more and more enraged with each other. 


Enter GRUB, gorgeously attired, L. D. 


Grub. [just within the doorway, and standing 
constrainedly.] There be a very hobstreporious 
party hon the door-mat, wot ses as ’e is come on 
tickuliar business. 

Mrs. S. What’s he like, Grub ? 

Grub. Decidedly seedacious, marm. Ses as 
now ’e’s ’ere, ’e carnt go away. | 
Mrs. S. and Scat. We’re done! It’s a dun. 

Amy. [R.] Oh, how dreadful! 

Scat. Well, we must put the best face upon it. 
[Zo GruB.] Show the gentleman up. 

Grub. [bowing.| Well, if that lot’s a gen’leman, 
blowed if a navvy hain’t a nob. [Going.] Gen'le- 
man! ha, ha! wit. |} 

Mrs. S. [c.] What's to be done now ? 4 

Scat. Oh, we must put the very best face-on it 
possible—ascertain the amount, and get Plausi- : 
ble to settle it to-morrow morning. 


Enter GRUB, ushering in SPARKLE, disguised in 
very old garments, L. D. 

Grub. ’Ere’s the party, sir. [Aside.] Which he 
do look jest like a deliquescent from the nearest ; 
jail. Gen’leman—ha, ha! [£zit. SPARKLE 
stands with his hat on, R. C., very nervous. 

Scat. [haughtily.) My good man, what brings 
you within the radius of our ocular organs? 

Amy. What can the horrid man want? 

Mrs. S. [insinuatingly.| Butcher or baker, 
Mr. Er— 

Sparkle. [L., bows awkwardly.| Yes, madame, 
er, er—ahem! [ With an effort, very loud.] Baker, 
nineteen two ten and a half. 

Scat. Sorry to say, no cash in house—bank's | 
closed, you know—you must make yourself com- . 
fortable for the night. [Aside to Mrs. SCATTER- 
BRAIN.] Here’s an infernal go! 

Mrs. S. Amy, dear, see that this gentleman has ' 
all to eat and drink that he requires. (Amy re- . 
tires to back—sententiously.] It shall never be, 
said that want of charity was ever experienced : 
from one in whose veins the blood of the Me- . 
Usquebaughs— | | 

Scat. [dragging her off.) Devil fly away with . 
the blood of the McUsquebaughs! [Ezewnt R. D. 

Amy. [L.] What can Ido for you, man ? 

Spark. [R.] Ransom your father! You're 
’ansom’ enough ! . 

Amy. What do you mean, you, to address me 
thus? You, a common— 

Spark, [throwing away his hat and removing 
his disguise.] Lover ! 

Amy. Oh, Harry! (Rushes into his arms.] But 
why here, and in such a dress ? 

Spark. Fact was, darling little lady, that I 
couldn’t keep away any longer. I managed to 
glean from old Grub, who has a fine ear for key- 
holes and a strong taste for ardent spirits, that 
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to that scheming adventurer, Plausible. So I 
dressed myself up as a bailiff, and here I am, re- 
solved that I will carry you away by force, rather 
than you shall unite your destiny to so unprinci- , 
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pled a scoundrel. Your father has told him that 
you have money—that’s his little game! 

Amy. Ab! but how shall we contrive to hood- 
wink my father? Stay, I have a plan. . Be you 
again a lowly bailiff, and we shal] see what we 
shall see! . 

Sparkle. ‘‘ Bailiff me, if all those endearing 
young charms ”— 

. Amy. [helping him on with his coat.] No more 
bad jokes, sir, or you'll never gain the bay-leaf. 
Now to make you comfortable. 
{ Goes to bell—rings. 


Enter GRUB, L. D. 


Amy. Wine for this gentleman, Grub. 

[Sitting down, L. 

Grub. Yes, miss. (Aside, going.) Which good 
sherry wine to him is like throwing early purls to 
animiles of the swine persuasion. Gen’leman! 
Ha, ha! Gen’leman ! [Exit i. 

Amy. [L.] Now tell me, dearest, how have you 
been since I last saw you? 

Spark. (at table, R.| So fortunate, that you will 
be rised. When I arrived home from the club 
the other night, I found. a very large six-and- 
eight-penny sort of letterwaiting forme; looked 
as ifthe lawyer were content to plunder you of 
the shillings, and give you the odd pence in paper. 
Judge of my surprise—‘‘ H. Sparkle, Esq., sole 
legatee of the late Rachel Sparkle, deceased, per- 
sonality sworn under seventeen thousand pounds.” 
There’s news for you! 

Amy. Oh! how glad I am, dear. Harry. But 
you'd better not let papa know about your sudden 
accession to wealth, as he has a peculiar habit of 
borrowing money from any one who is weak- 
minded enough to give coin of the realm for use- 
less signatures. But here comes Grub. 
| [Both rise. 


Enter GRUB, L. D., bearing tray with decanters, 
glasses, etc.—he walks very stiffly, and places 
them upon the table. 


' Grub. [c.] Master’s comps, an’ hif your han- 


‘terior man ’as a ravin arter food, p’raps you'll 


percolate down stairs alonger me. 

Amy. {aside to SPARKLE.] You had better go! 
{Aloud.] This way, sir, if you please. [Hxeunt 
L. D. GRUB has taken the candles away—stage 


| dark. 


The window at back suddenly opens, and PLAUSI- 
BLE jumps into the room. He has on acab- 
man’s box coat over a dress suit, and a slouch 
hat—he comes down front. | 


Plausible. Put the amiable myrmidons of the 
law off the scent pretty neatly thus far, [ think! 
Phew! but it was an exciting race. Let’s see, 
how do the night’s adventures stand? Alfred 
Plausible, Esq.—address uncertain; mode of liv- 
ing precarious; was undeniably gambling in a 
neighboring but secluded inferno, to call a spade 
by ifs agricultural cognomen. Alfred Plausible, 
Esq., was in great luck; three times consecu- 
tively had the red turned up trumps for him, when, 
all of a sudden, the cry of “ Police!” arose, and 
in an instant we were plunged in darkness. Then 
I made for the gaming table, hoping to nab some 


gave a cabby a couple of sovereigns for these 
precious accoutrements, jumped -.over the wall 
skirting these grounds, saw this window handy, 
and here I am! Let’s see where I’ve. got to. 
[ Strikes a match.] Nice snug room! Hallo! I 
ought to know this apartment—those pictures— 
that sofa! Well, this is strange fortune, indeed, 
to have drifted me into the asylum of my future 
father-in-law—old Croesus! But let’s see what’s 
to be done. I can’t discover my identity.in these 
clothes—don’t want the old man to know I play 
—must remain here awhile. Yes, that’ do! Pll 
be a sheriff’s officer, and trust to my own ready 
wit to make some money out of this strange ac- 
cident. [Noise without. 
Grub. [without.)] This way, sir! 
Plaus. Hallo! some one comes; now for it! 

[ Strikes attitude in front of window. 


Enter GRUB, with candles, and SPARKLE, L. D. 


Grub. ve c.] Well, dang me if ’ere. ain’t a 
hother hobstreporious party! ’Ow did you get 
in, guv’nor? 


Plaus. (c.] When we can’t get in at the door, we 
must get in at the window; [with emphasis] not 
but what the chimney might do, but that the win- 
dow is more respectable, and infinitely cleaner. 
Grub. [R.] This ’ere gent, who seems in the 
same progression as you be—he come in at the 
pgs [SPARKLE and PLAUSIBLE look at each 
other. 
Plaus. [R., aside.] A real bailiff, by Jove! . 
Spark. [u., aside.] The real Simon Pure, by 
all that’s unfortunate ! 
Plaus. [{aside.| I feel one too many here. 
Spark. fasiae 1 am as much out of place as 
the fifth wheel of a coach. 
Grub. Well, you’d better settle between ye 
who's to be first fiddle. [Going.] Two gen’lemen ! 
ha, ha! [HzitL. D. PLAUSIBLE and SPARKLE 
look at each other covertly, with evident embarrass- 
ment—a long pause—they turn round simultane- 
ously and face each other. , | 
Both. Ahem! [Turn round again—pause. 
Plaus. (loudly.| Ahem! er—er—er—er— 
Spark. Did you speak, sir? [Aside.] I hope he 
won't see through my disguise. — 
Plaus. Yes, sir! He’s precious old Snatchem 
who’s got a writ out against me. 
Spark. What did you observe, sir ? 
Plaus. I said—er—er—er—sir ! 
Spark. Oh! indeed, sir! 
Plaus. Yes, sir! [A long pause—they both turn 
very suddenly round and commence speaking 
rapidly.| As I was just going to remark, sir— 
Spark. I was about to make the observation— 
[They stop abruptly. 
Plaus. So was I, sir! 
Spark. So was I, sir! 
Plaus. Then go on, sir! | 
Spark. After you, sir ! . 
Plaus. [aside.] He doesn’t know me; I’m en 
couraged. : 
Spark. [aside.) ’m beginning to feel braver. 
He is still in the dark. | 
Plaus. Iwas going to say, sir, that you are— 
er—er—from um—um—um ? | 
Spark. From um—um—um. And you, sir, are 


of the shiners; but it was no go. Next a scuffle | from er—er—er ? 


—until the door was reached, and I was free! 
Free! yes, but others were on my track. Sol 


Plaus. Yes, from er—er—cr. 
[They are stil. standing back to back. 
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Spark. Delighted to make your acquaintance, 
sir. [Aside.] Not bad fellows, after all, these 
brokers’ men. 

Plaus. Pleased to have the honor. ja ede| 
Not such blackguards, after all, these bailifis. 

Spark. Shake hands, sir ? 

Plaus. With pleasure, sir! [Without turning, 
they attempt to shake hands, and get very confused. 

Spark. Pray be seated, sir ! 

Plaus. [R.] You will sit also, sir? [They back 
toward achair and collide—business.| Your par- 
don, sir! [Venturing to look, aside.] Not such a 
bad-looking fellow, either. ; 

Spark. My fault, sir! [Aside.] Clean-looking 
man, that! They sit, one each side of tuble. 

Plaus. [aside.| Don’t like the look of this; 
bailiffs in at Scatterbrain’s! I shall have to back 
out of my marriage. 

Spark. [aside.] I always thought old Scatter- 
brain was going it too fast. 

Plaus. A glass of wine, sir? 

Spark. With pleasure, sir! [They drink.] Been 

long in the profession, sir? [Aside.] He doesn’t 
; seem quite at ease in it. 

Plaus. No, sir; fact was, Ishouldn’t have taken 
to it, but I—er—er— 

Spark. So did I, sir! . Another glass of wine, 
sir? (Drinks, aside.| I am gradually roasting in 
this coat. 7 

Plaus. [aside.| I feel in purgatory in this gar- 
ment. ee Smoke, sir ? 

Spark. Yes, sir. [Taking out cigar case—each 
turns and offers cigar. 

Plaus. [helping himself from his own case, 
aside.| Weeds from a sherifi’s officer ! 

Spark. [with a shudder, aside.| Tobacco from 


— ee eee - ee 


a bailiff! [They smoke. 
Plaus. {after a pause.| I hope I’m not in your 
way here 
Spark. [aside.] Vill get rid of himif I can. 
[Aloud.] Oh, dear, no, sir! Your company is 


vastly amusing. (Aside.] Pll bribe him to go. 


pose he'll understand what I mean. [They rise, 
at length they wink simultaneously, 
thrusts something into the other’s hand. 


Hullo! a fiver, by Jove! Exchange no robbery! 
Plaus. [aside.| Rum goings on, these. By Jove, 

a flimsy for five! 

compliments. 


that I have got something more than a mere 
monetary affair on here! 

Pilaus. Oho! sly dog! Cook? 

Spark. (indignantly.] No, sir! 

Plaus. Mrs. 8. ? 

Spark. D——u it, no, sir! 

Plaus. 
[Aloud.] Well, who is it, then? 

Spark. It goes no further? (PLAUSIBLE nods 
compliance.] Well, it’s Miss Amy! 

Plaus. (scornfully.] And, of course, the young 
lady is in love with you? 


ried to-morrow. 


What, marry a broker’s man? Ha, ha! 


sir, she’s going to marry me—me, sir! couldn’t stand that. 
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Enter Mr. and Mrs. SCATTERBRAIN, R., AMY, 


pray explain [ | 
—the butcher or baker 
baker. 


you were from the baker! Instantly explain your- 
self, or by the bl— 


JSorces her into chair.| Stop that now, old lady— 
Plaus. And your society, sir, is most entertain- | the present company are not anxious to hear your 
ing. [Aside.] Vl tip him a fiver to leave. I sup-| exposition of your ties of consanguinity. ! 


and come down front, eyeing each other dubiously ; |a caulker. 
and each| nine hundred and five pounds, severiteen shillings | 
and nine pence, three farthings. My guv’nor has 


Spark. [aside.] That’s a queer proceeding. | bought up all your debts for the last six yeurs. 


This is a strange exchange of|ters [crossing C.] ahr oh and free you from all 
your embarrassments, i 
avor. 


Spark. [conjfidentially.| Fact is, Mr. ees 
poe [R. C., prostrate.| Anything you please, 
child ! 


you will forgive him, but Harry—that is, Mr. 
Sparkle—being forbidden to enter the house, in- 
vented this rwse to inform me of his sudden acces- 
aside.| Hullo, I begin to smell a rat!)sion to fortune, 

ears) and disguis 


sure ! 


there’s no denying it; and when I was just about 
Spark. Undeniably! We are going to be mar- |to make a clean breast of it to you, who should 
come in but this low broker’s man, who actually 
Plaus. Oh, hang it! d——n it! this is too much! | had the impertinence to tell me to my very ae | 
Why, |that he was going to marry vour daughter. I : 


- 
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Spark. What, marry a time-serving, musty, 
pint-pot swilling cad of a bailiff like you? Pooh, 
sir, pooh ! [Following him to R. corner. 

Plaus. These expressions addressed to me, sir! 
Pint-pot swilling cad yourself, you presumptuous | 
incubus ! [Following him to L. corner. 

Spark. [enraged.] And you, you vile impostor, | 
to aspire to the affections of the purest-minded, | 
dearest girl in the universe! Why, dam’me, sir, 
if you were not so low a creature as to pollute my : 
touch, I’d kick you, sir—kick you! 

Plaus. Why, you contemptible sweep, if it did . 
not disgrace my touch, I’d knock you down! 

Spark. Here, sir—[taking out bank-note] this 
belongs to you, I believe. Forged at back of | 
note.]| Hullo! endorsed “ Alfred Plausible.” So 
then you are here at his instigation, you arrant 
vagabond ? , 

Plaus. (who. has produced note given him by | 
SPARKLE.] And you, sir, you are here by an ex- 
pedient of Mr. Harry Sparkle, you double-dyed 
conspirator ! 

Spark. Come on! I can stand this no longer. 
[They rush together and scuffie round the room, | 
eventually upsetting table with ornaments upon i. | 
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L., and GRUB, RB. 
All. Why, what’s all this tumult about ? 
Spark. Remove this bailiff! 
Plaus. Turn out this broker’s man! 
Amy. [L.] Oh, what does all this mean? Oh, 
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Scat. [to PLAUSIBLE. You, sir, come from the 


Plaus. Batcher—no, I mean: booker—that is, 


Mrs. Scat. [R., to SPARKLE.] Why, you told us | 


epee 


Scat. [R. C., puts his hands over her mouth, and ' 


Plaus. [c., aside. 


Pll give the old gentleman 
Aloud. 


My figure ’s one thousand | 


Scat. Oh, Lord! [ Collapses. 
Amy. Oh, please, ‘papa, I think I can set mat- 


you will but grant me one 


y 
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Amy. Why, you see, papa, dear, ’'m sure I hope | 


SCATTERBRAIN pricks up his 
fj himself as a bailiff. 

Grub. [L.] Well, she be a progeny, that’s 
Retiring up L. 
Spark. [L. C., throwing off disguise.| Yes, sir, 
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Scat. What’s this I hear, sir? (Zo PLAUSIBLE. ] 
Your account ? [Crossing L. to him. 


that I got into something of a difficulty this even- 
ing—the police were at my heels. 
this disguise, jumped in at first window that 


one in that character here before me. The rest 
you know. | [Throws off his disguise. 
All. Mr. Plausible! 


Plaus. In propria persona. [They all regard 
him with evident disfavor.] Sorry not to have had 
the pleasure of a formal introduction to you, Mr. 
Sparkle, but wish you joy with Miss Amy there! 

Scat. What, sir, do you not mean to keep your 
promise? ([Aside.] All my hopes thus defeated. 
But he knows too much. [Aloud.] Sir, I will 
enter an action for breach of promise against you 
immediately ! 
| Plaus. Go it, my buck! Fire away! Enter as 
-Inany actions as you please against me; it won't 
benefit you one penny ! 

Scat. Then all your property—estates— 

Plaus. Are situated in Ayr! 

Scat. And the uncle who was so generous to you? 

Plaus. Mr. Pawnit, number one, round the 
corner. | 

Scat. Done, by Jupiter! 

Mrs. S. [coming down, L.] What did I tell you, 
Mr. Seatterbrain ? I have not descended from an 
illustrious family for nothing ! . 

Scat. Then take what you want and go back 
again. 

Amy. (to SPARKLE.] Our turn is coming now. 

Spark. Let’s hear it all out first. 

Plaus. [crossing c.] Fact was, I wanted money, 


sO 
alliance was deemed expedient. The bubble has 
burst. Simply: I dare say I might have made 
Miss Scatterbrain a good husband—would have 
looked keenly after her monetary affairs with pa- 
rental care. 
and I refuse to run for the matrimonial stakes 
carrying so much weight. 

Grub. Matrimonial steaks! Hi wonder wot part 
of the animile they’re cut from. [vit L. D. 


COSTUMES 


Plaus. Is of no account whatever. The fact is, | from your troubles. 
I borrowed | son-in-law. 
offered! Judge of my surprise when I found it to| want you to give me something. 


be the Scatterbrain domicile; and after I had) 
made up my mind to personate a bailiff, to find | 


did you. Each thinking the other wealthy, an| Scat. Multum in parvo, you will doubtless say. 


But fact is, she don’t suit my book,| Your verdict, then! 


-—-MODERN. 
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Amy. [crosses R.] Now, papa dear, you must 
keép your promise; you see I have freed you 


Scat. [aside.] Yes, and from a d——d unpleasant 


Amy. So now you must grant my favor. I 
Scat. Well, what is it—what is it? 
Amy. (taking SPARKLE’s hand.) It’s this gen- 

tleman, please, pa! And please, pa, it’s leap 

year! 

Scat. Ah! well, then, I suppose you might do 
worse. Take him, and Heaven bless you, and all 
that sort of thing. [Asideto AMy.] Come into 

money, hashe? [Amy ods.] Come here, sir, I 

have matters of matrimonial importance to con- 

vey to you. [Aside to him, walking him up stage.] 

You couldn’t lend me, etc. 
Piaus. The game is up, I think I'd better go. 

Ne’er did I find myself so much de trop. 
Scat. [aside.] Now that my son-in-law he is to 

e, (Pointing to SPARKLE. 

The genuine sparkle in his jokes I'll see. 
Plaus. (to AMy.] Pray let me hope— 
Amy. Nay, sir; you me affront! 
Spark. Your only chance lies with our friends 

in front. 

Go! make your peace there; low down—[ point- 

ing to pit) and on high; 
[Pointing to gallery. 

Partner and self have our own fish to fry! 
Mrs. i Sir, lenience crave, or on your head be 

ti 


8 
McUsquebaughian blood ! 
Scat. Oh, Lord! 
Plaus. I will. 
[Advancing front.] Six characters are in this lit- 
tle play— | 


Mrs. S. Yet do their essays to amuse succeed, 
Or this piece One too Many prove indeed ? 
Plaus. Each effort in the public cause is strained, 
That your applause deservedly be gained ; 
Give us your hands as 
_ such, 
That ONE Too MAny is not “ One too Much!” 


THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C 


————. 


Wopper. Never! I so dectrneal  Saeg R pl 


OBLIGING A FRIEND :|erertover upon the rosy sunshine of our budding 


apne a 
rank. at is a very pretty sentiment. 
An Original Farce, in One Act. Wopper. Very, isn’t it? It is quite original. 
Frank. Isit? Will you swear you have not 
BY WYBERT REEVE. been turning over a page of the ‘“‘ Family Herald ”? 
Wopper. Ah, you funny rascal! I see—newly 
CHARACTERS. married, Family Herald—heralding a family—I 
Frank: Dutton. JoLios Worrer. see the joke! es 
Mrs. WOPPER. ELLEN AUDREY. Frank. So do I, now you mention it—I am 
Soe a wit. 


— Wopper. Of course you are; but you didn’t 

ScENE.—FRANK DuTrTon’s Chambers. A respec- | know it until 1 gave you the information. Well, 
tably furnished apartment, half office and half | What do you want me to do? 

living room; doors in flat R. and u. c., backed| Frank. A mere trifle. Ted Watkins, who has 

by interiors—both to open on stage; door 1. plenty of money, has made me a bet of twenty 

. ounds I would not advertise for a governess, and 

FRANK discovered seated at table, reading news-| interview all the girls that will apply. He doubts 

paper; writing materials, etc., on table. it because I am going to be married to Ellen 


Frank. The fatal hour approaches—I mean, the| Audrey, who is deucedly jealous. You advise me 
delightful hour— when ladies of all denominations, | #0 marry, and I want to; but without this twenty 
all sizes, and condition in life, will flock to my|Pounds, Pll be hanged if I can atpresent. I have 
apartments: ladies with blue eyes; ladies with | Postponed the event so many times, that Ellen is 
black, gray and brown eyes; ladies with their | Setting restive, and says she will not be pat off 
own, ladies with somebody else’s, hair on their |20yY longer; I must decide one way or the other. 
heads; ladies short, tall, fat, thin, round and| Wopper. Well, what are you going to dof 
square, will pass in review before me. There is|, Frank. Win the twenty pounds, and see and 
no mistaking the promise held out by this adver- | talk to as many girls as I can. 
tisement. [Reading.] ‘“ Wanted immediately, a| Wopper. No, take my advice, the advice of 8 
young lady of respectable family, good education | Married man, don’t—it is dangerous! Petticoats 
and high morality, as daily governess, in a small |@te most combustible and dangerous things. 
family. Salary no object, but good looks indis- | You think you can defy them, but you can’t; the 
pensable. Apply immediately to Mr. X. Y. Z.,|mineis ready, the match applied, you are blown 
Sussex Chambers, Charles Street, Adelphi.” 1/t the deuce before you know it. 
flatter myself that is exceedingly well put to-| 7ank. Nonsense; here is my advertisement. 
gether. (Rises. [Giving paper to WOPPER, who reads tt. 

Wopper. It is a most audacious trick. I 
Enter JULIUS WOPPER, L. D. wouldn’t be mixed up init for a trifle. I’m off. 

Wopper. Well, Dutton, my boy, here I am,| Frank. [stopping him.] Nothing of the kind. 
never a minute before or a minute behind the} You must stay and help me. 
time. joer’ at watch.] True as the needle to} Wopper. Help you! What do you mean ? 
the pole. ° Frank. You must be the respectable father of 

Frank. Or an alderman to his dinuer. I'll do| the small family. 
you the justice to say, you are never behind time.| Wopper. What, me? and only a month married. 

Wopper. That is exactly what my dear wife| No, hang it all, I couldn’t arrange it, Frank. You 
said on our marriage morning-—there was no|are a nice fellow, and an old friend, but that is 
waiting for me. Ah, Dutton, get married, my | coming it too strong. I don’t mind being a father 
boy—get married as quickly as you can; see what|in a regular way, as I dare say I shall be; but I 
a happy chap I Am, and I have only been married | do object to take the credit so early in my matti- 
a month ! monia] career. Besides, could I play such a game 

Frank. That’s it—wait until you have been| under my wife’s very nose? No! Could I deceive 
married twelve, you'll change your note. my young bride? Never! 
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OBLIGING 


Frank. Not to help another fellow to be a| 
happy man like yourself? Is this your friendship? | there like a fool! 
My dear Frank, do JZ look like a|know you! 


per. 
father? Have I the benign, self-important, satis- 
fied grin with which fathers talk of and contem- 
plate their young offspring? Can you picture me 
with a wife on one arm, a young ’un on the other, 
two hanging to my coat-tails, and three in a 
perambulator? No, it is a physical and moral 
impossibility. 

Frank. Gammon; think of the pleasure of con- 
versing with some good-looking, fascinating girls. 

Wopper. Now—now, Frank, none of that. 
Frank. Think with what rapture they will gaze 
upon your handsome face, as a father, and won- 
der if your children take after you. [Hitting him 
in the side.| You know you are a good-looking 
fellow. 

Wopper. (concettedly.| No, no; none of that, 
Frank. I say, though, do you really think I am? 

Frank. As if you didn’t know the favorite you 
are with the girls! 

Wopper. Not now, Frank. I was, lam aware 
of it; they used to call me “irresistible” and 
‘“‘lady-killer.” Now I am a married man. 

Frank. What does that matter? Plenty of 
girls admire married men more than they do sin- 
gle ones. It’s very naughty, but they say it’s very 


nice. It is one of the contradictions in nature ; |. 


grapes are sour; when they can’t have you fora 
husband they want you, when they can they won't. 

Wopper. There is a deal of truth in what you 
say, Frank. 

Frank. Then who could gaze on that god-like 
brow, those azure eyes, that Roman nose, a com- 
bination and a form indeed (face included) on 
which every woman did seem to set her cap, and 
cry out to the world, “Oh, here’s a duck!” 
Shakspeare, slightly altered. 

Wopper. I say, hang it, Frank, don’t tempt a 
fellow in this way; you are coming it too strong. 
Think of my wife! 

Frank. How is she to know anything about it, 
unless you tell her? 

Wopper. Tell her? My dear fellow, I wouldn’t 
have her know it for the wealth of Lombard 
Street. She’s an angel, but she has a temper, 
Frank. I found that out very soon. Angels very 
often have tempers, hot ones, too; and hers is 
about the hottest, when blazing, I have met with. 

_ Frank. You will then stand my friend ? 

Wopper. I will. Y'll be a desperate villain once 
more in my life, but only this once. [ll never do 
it again. 

rank. Of course, we all say that. 

Wopper. I mean it, by Jove I do! 

Frank. Yes, we all mean it, when we say it. 
[Knock.] Number one. Now then, Wopper, brush 
up your hair, and look pleasant; look like a 
father! [WOPPER stands in a ridiculous attitude, 
R., his thumbs in his waistcoat arm-holes, feet 
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be done? Wopper—hang it all, man, don’t stand 
You must see her—she doesn’t 


Wopper. What is the use? She has found you 
out, and knows where you live. 

Frank. No, she does not. I only moved here 
last week—obliged to make a bolt of it, and keep 
my address a secret. 

Wopper. What am I to say ? 

Frank. What you like. Here she is—keep it 
dark, for your life ! [Exit into room, R. C. 

Wopper. This is a nice position for a newly- 
pele man. [Sits at table—knock heard at door. ] 

ome in! 


Enter SUSAN, L., followed by ELLEN AUDREY. 


Susan. Here is Mr. “ X. Y. Z.,” miss. [Seeing 
WOPPER.| No, that is not Mr. “ X. Y. Z.” 

Wopper. Hold your tongue, Susan, and leave 
the room. [ Rising. 

Susan. I say, sit— 

Wopper. No, you do not say! ‘You say too 
much; you are always saying; leave the room, I 
tell you. [WOPPER bows politely, but nervously, 
and places a chair; ELLEN sits down. 

Susan. [aside.] Who is he, I wonder. A impe- 
dent whipper-snapper ! [Hxit L. D. 
Ellen. I presume you are Mr. “‘ X. Y. Z.”? 
Wopper. I have the honor to be that illustrious 
individual. 

Ellen. You advertised for a governess ? 

Wopper. 1 believe I did. 

Ellen. Believe! are you not sure of it ? 

Wopper. Yes, of course—a figure of speech, 


nothing more. [Aside.] Very pretty, upon m 
life. Frank is a lucky dog. a ' 
[Getting a little nearer to her. 


Ellen. Might I ask what family you have? 

Wopper. None at present. I live.in hopes. 

Ellen. No family, sir ! a 

Wopper. No—yes, that is— [Aside.] Confound 
it! I was forgetting I ought to be the father. I 
must turn Frank into one now. 

Ellen. [aside.] What a funny little man! he does 
not seem to know whether he has any children or 
not. [Alowd.] May I inquire for whom, then, the 
governess is require | 

Wopper. For a friend—a very dear friend. 

Ellen. Oh, indeed! and his name is— 

Wopper. Frank—no—I mean Franks— Mr. 
Franks. 

Ellen. What ages are the children ? 

Wopper. Sixes and sevens. [Aside.] I know 
I shall put my foot in it, if she cross-questions me 
in this way. 

Ellen. [surprised.| Sixes and sevens ! 

Wopper. Yes, three sixes and three sevens. 

Ellen. Good gracious! Very singular. 

Wopper. Very! Twins and an odd one. 

Ellen. Very extraordinary. . 

Wopper. Wasn't it? [Aside.] It will be safest 


turned out, etc.} Grin! you don’t look half a father : to kill Frank as a father now. [Aloud.] My poor 


unless you grin ! 
Wopper. [making a ridiculous pone) This 
is about the sort of thing, I think 


lfriend, he died in giving them birth! 


Ellen. He died ? | 
Wopper. No, no, she died. [Aside.] I knew I 


Ellen, (without.) Mr. “X. Y. Z.” up-stairs? should make a mess of it. I wish she would not 


Thank you. 
Susan. (without.] I will show you the way, miss. 
Frank. Ellen Audrey’s voice, as I live! she 
asked for Mr. ‘‘ X. Y. Z.”! Confound it, she has 
come to answer the advertisement ! What is to 


be so infernally particular. 
Ellen. And so your friend was left a widow ? 
Wopper. Yes, exactly. He was left a widow. 
Ellen. He was left a widow ? 
Wopper. No, a widower—I mean a widower. I 
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am acting for him on this occasion. Grief for his | Wopper. No—no; certainly not! 


poor wife has quite incapacitated bim. 
Ellen. It’s very distressing. 
Wopper. It is; I feel it deeply. 
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Ellen. Yes, and then no! Really, sir, you do 
not appear to know your own mind for five min- 
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utes. [I should think, as a gentleman, you cannot | { 


Ellen. Would you mind giving me particulars! refuse so small a request. 


of the qualifications required of the lady ? 
Wopper. Certainly, with pleasure. 


Wopper. Certainly not. [ELLEN is listening at 


He requires | door—aside to FRANK.] All right, I'll manage it. 


| her to be a mother to his sixes and sevens—to|[Alowd.] If you will step into this room [opening 
educate them in geology, etymology, syntax and| door L. c.] for a few minutes, I will soon settle the 


prosody ; music, and the use of the globes. 
requires a young lady, which you are. 
' looking, which you are. Accomplished, which 
you are; and elegant, which you are! [Getting 
nearer to her each time and takin g her hand finally. 

Frank. {at door, listening.] Confound the fel- 
low ! he is coming ‘it too strong. Coughs. 

Ellen. {starting away.] What was that ? 

Wopper. [coughing very much.| A broncbial 
affection I am subject to. [Aside.] Frank doesn’t 
like it; I am taking his place too well. Wopper, 
you young rascal, only a month married, don’t 
forget yourself. [Putting chair away. 

Ellen. It sounded as if it came from some one 
else. 

Wopper. It did. Very likely it was only a rever- 
beration of the internal organization of the uvula, 
in the bronchial tubes and respiratory organs. 
Might I ask your reason for applying for this sit- 
uation ? 

Frank. [at door, aside. } moeed is exactly what I 
want to know. 

Ellen. The truth is, sir, I was going to be mar- 
Tied. 


Wopper. Was? Have you changed your mird * | gle—WOPPER finally gets into room and shuts door | 


Ellen. I have—for he is a deceiver. 
Wopper. I gueve to hear it. 
you find it out? 
rane [aside. | That is just what I want to 


Ellen. By a letter which accidentally fell from 


his pocket the last time he saw me. I found he |tisement. 


was in correspondence with another lady. 
Frank. (aside.| My cousin, by Jove! 
Wopper. And you think him false ? 
Ellen. Ido. 
Wopper. The hippopotamus ! 


Ellen. 1 intend to engage myself out as a gov- I am on thorns! 


erness. Never wil] I look upon his face again. 

-Wopper. Pray do not be harsh upon the poor 
young man; he is but mortal. We are all mortal. 
When I look at you, I feel lam mortal—willing 
to do right, but weak under temptation. [Knock 
—aside.] There is another arrival. [ Aloud. ] 
Well, my dear young lady, if you will leave me 
your "address, I shall have great pleasure in com- 
municating with you on the subject more fully 
after seeing my friend Mr. Franks. 

Enter SUSAN, L. D. 


Susan. Please, sir, ee is another young lady | the very thing. She is highly educated. 


wants to see Mr. ‘' X 
Wopper. Show her up. [Loud knock. 
Susan. Why, if there isn’t another of them ! 
Wopper. Show them all u 
Susan. How many more, I should like to know? 
[Bait x. 
Ellen. What am Ito do? TI would not be seen 
here for the world! Would you allow me to wait 
in another room ? 
Wopper. Yes—certainly. 
Brank. [gesticulating, and aside to him.] No 
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Pray how did| Enter Mrs. WOPPER, L.; FRANK bows as “at 


| frail creature— 


not look it. 


He |lady’s business who is coming, or, I may say, the 
Good- | young ladies’ businesses. 


Ellen. Thank you, Iam very much obliged. | 
[Exit into room. | 
Enter SUSAN. 
Susan. Please, sir, here is a strong! | 
female, who says she wants to see Mr. ‘ X. Y. Z." 
most particklar. 
Wopper. Let her come up. Lat Susax) 
Frank, now it is your turn. 
[Pulling him down stage. 
Frank. Not if I know it. If Ellen should see | 
me ! [Trying to run back again. 
Mrs. Wopper. [heard without.] Thank you; 
lead the way, young woman. 
Wopper. [collapsing.| My wife, by all that is 
horrible! (Trying to pull FRANK down stage. 
Frank. Don’t be a fool! suppose Ellen should | 
see me! 
Wopper. Bother Ellen! suppose my wife should 
see me! 
Frank. You are married—it doesn’t matter. 
Wopper. That’s all you know about it. You: 
must see her, or I ama dead man! [They strug- ' 
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in FRANE’S face. 


advances. 
Mrs. W. Mr. **X. Y. Z. ” T presume ? 
Frank. At vour service. 
Mrs. W. I have come in answer to an adver: : 


Frank. For a governess ? 
Mrs. W. For a governess. 
Frank. You apply for yourself? 
Mrs. W. Not exactly—for an orphan. . 


Frank. Oh, indeed! Pray be seated. [Aside] 


Wopper. [at door.] I am standing on. hot irons! | 
[FRANK, not thinking of what he is doing, sits in 
chair which he has placed for Mrs. WoprP:; 
looking up, he discovers his mistake. 

Frank. A thousand pardons! Quite.a mistake! ' 
[Mrs. WoPPER sits down—FRaAnk brings down 
another chair, and sits.} So, madame, you are a0 » 
orphan—I mean, you apply for an orphan f 

Mrs. W. Exactly. My friends are lately dead, ' 
and I wish to assist the daughter ard only child : 
they have left. Your advertisement.struck me as 
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Frank. I am delighted to hear it! . 
Mrs. W. Women, Mr. “X. Y. Z.,” are but 
weak, frail creatures in the world: I am a weak, 


Frank. Are you, indeed? [Aside.] She does , 


Mrs. W. Therefore I can feel for others.. 

Frank. [aside.| I wish she would feel for me, 
and go. [Aloud.] You are in a hurry ? 

Mrs. W. No, not at all. 

Frank. You have a dressmaker to see! | 

Mrs. W. Oh, dear, no! As I was saying—with- ‘a 
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out protection—without a bosom to lean upon in 
our sorrow—what are we? 

Frank. Really, I have not the slightest idea; I 
will inquire and let you know to-morrow. [ Rising. 
Mrs. WOPPER puts her hand on his arm—he 
sits down again. 

Mrs. W. i willsettle my business, Mr. ‘X. Y.Z.,” 
in a few minutes. 

Frank. [aside.] She will settle my business if 
' she doesn’t go. 

Mrs. W. IJ have lately married. 

Frank. {impatiently.| Yes, yes, I know. 

Mrs. W. [surprised.| You know ? 

Frank. I mean know—now that you have told 
me, you know. ([Aside.| I wish she’d go. 

Mrs. W. My husband is, of course, a young 
Iman, and it would not be wise to have an orphan 
in the house. Orphans, sisters or nieces are dan- 
gerous sometimes to one’s social happiness. I am 
by nature jealous— 

Wopper. [listening at door.] Oh, lor’! Oh, lor’! 

Mrs. W. Our marriage as yet is in its ‘early 
spring. I know my own nature—passionate, but 
forgiving ; Ad violently) desperate would be 
my anger, if I thought he wronged me. [FRANK 
starts up, ‘and Mrs. WoppEk rises whilst speaking. 

Wopper. [closing door.) I amadead man, I 
know I am. 

Mrs. W. Ihave no doubt, however, he is the 
soul of honor, and would rather die than basely 
do me wrong. 

Frank. Surely such a man might be trusted. 

Mrs. W. Men are never to be trusted, Mr. ‘ X. 
Y. 7. ” : 

Frank. Present company, I hope, excepted. 
[They bow to each other; FRANK then goes to table 
and pretends to write.) Well, madame, there are 
other ladies waiting. If you will kindly give me 
all particulars, I.will do the best I can for you. 
[She stands close to him, and ts apparently ex- 
| plaining. 

Ellen. [opening L. C. D.} I can wait no longer. 
Trin them.|] What doI see? Not Mr. “ x. ¥. 

” but Frank—my own Frank, talking to a 
| female—their heads are close together! I see it 
i all! my suspicions are true, and he is false—he is 
| the Mr. Franks—he is the father of the sixes and 
sevens, and that is the mother. The base deceiver. 
I'll be revenged ! 

Frank. [rising.] Thank you. 

Mrs. W. You are quite welcome. 

Frank. Now that we understand each other, if 
you will call agaiu to-morrow, I will see you. 
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4 my very nose! Qh, the wretch 

Wopper. {at door, aside.| How I wish she’d go. 
[Loud knocking, and female voices heard disput- 
ing and asking for Mr. “ X. Y. Z.” 

Mrs. W. [listening at L. D.] Why, the house is 
besieged with females. 

Enter SUSAN, L. 

Susan. -Please, sir, the house is full of feminines. 
They’re all asking for Mr. “X. Y. Z.,” and are 
making suchaTow. Are you Mr. * x. ¥.-2.,” 
or is the other gentleman Mr. “xX. Y. Z.,” and 
what on earth am I to do with them all? 

Frank. Put them in the coal cellar. No, no, I 
don’t mean that. Say I'll come to them. 

Susan. [aside. ] Then I suppose he is Mr. “ X. 
Y. Z.,” after all! [ Bzit L. 

Mrs. W. 1 never can pass through a number of 
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Ellen. [at door, aside.| An een under | - 
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females like this. You must permit me to remain 
in another room a few minutes. If you will allow 
me, I'll step in here. [Going to L. C. D. 

Frank. (stopping her.) No, no; excuse me, but 
you cannot go in there. 

Mrs. W. And why not, may Tinquire? I trust 
we have had no listeners ? 

Frank. Certainly not. [Aside.] What the devil 
shall Ido? If the women get together, there will 
be an awful row. 

Mrs. W. Sir, as a gentleman, I appeal to you, 
that as a respectable married woman I may not 
be exposed to the impudent gaze and remarks of 
a whole army of giddy girls. I mustinsist on your 
concealing me. [WOPPER is seen at door in yreat 
agitation—FRANK signals to him—he slips out. 
Mrs. WoPPER is listening for the moment at L. D. 
FRANK opens door upon WOPPER. GIRLS’ voices 
are keard again. 

Frank. Pass in here, madame, quickly! 

Mrs. W. [running into room, R.] Thank you, 
sir—thank you! [WOPPER shuts door upon her— 
FRANK quickly passes over to L.—both lean 
against doors and look at each other. This situca- 
tion must be managed very quickly and neatly. 

Wopper. Here is a pretty situation for a mar- 
ried man! 

Frank. Here isa pretty situation fora single one! 

Wopper. What the devil is to be done now ? 

Frank. Upon my soul, I don’t know. 

Wopper. This is obliging a friend! Oh, my 
unlucky stars! You have destroyed the peace of 
my domestic hearth. [Coming away from door.] I 
shall never be a happy man again. 

[Walking about. 

Frank. [following him.] It cannot be helped ; 
upon my soul, I am very sorry. 

Wopper. And so you ought to be. 


Enter SUSAN, L. 


Susan. It is no use, sir; the young ladies say 
they will see Mr. “ X. Y. Z.” They think they’re 
being made fools of, and there’ll be a awful dis- 
turbance if somebody don’t come to’em; [Mrs. 
WOPPER opens R. D., and listens] and missus 
wants to know, as there are two of you, which is 
the right one, as she ain’t going to stand it not 
no longer. 

Mrs. W. (aside.] Two of them! 
T see? _My Wopper! 
the little monster ! 

Frank. Come on, old fellow, there is nothing 
else to be done; let us go and pacify the girls. 

[Drag rags WOPPER off, L 
Susan. I declare, this house seems turned intoa 
house of lunatics. [Evit. 

Mrs. W. Me advancing and walking about.) He 
will pacify the girls, will he? I’ll pacify him when 
Iget him home. A pretty discovery, upon my life! 
Advertises for a governess, does he? ‘Ah, I see 
it all. Mr. “X. Y. Z.” said he was acting for a 
friend. My busband is the friend and the father. 


Enter ELLEN, L. C. D. 


And this is the mother, concealed in the room, the 
hussy! [Going to her.] So, madame, I have 
geet oe | out, have I? 
len. (aside. ] This is the creature! [Aloud.] 
S01 ean I have found you out, have I? ° 
Mrs. W. How dare you repeat my words, or 
look me in the face, you shameless creature 
Ellen. You brazen thing, don’t talk to me! 


Ab, what do 
I understand it all now; 
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Mrs. W. So you are carrying on an intrigue 
with my husband, are you? 

Ellen. Your husband—he is not your husband! 

Mrs. W. Not my husband? I say he is my 
husband! I ought to know better than you! 

Ellen. No, you ought not. He was to have been 
married to me. 

Mrs. W. To you? Oh, this is dreadful ! 

Ellen. But since you are the mother of his 
children, take him. I cast him off forever ! 

Mrs. W. You cast him off, indeed! And you 
have the impertinence to call the children mine ? 

Ellen. Of course they are. You are old enough 
to know better. Go to your sixes and sevens! 

Mrs. W. My sixes and sevens? 

Ellen. Yes—I heard it all from his friend and 
accomplice. 

Mrs. W. No, I heard it from his friend and ac- 
complice. 

Ellen. What friend ? 

Mrs. W. What friend! Mr. “xX. Y. Z.” 

Ellen. No; I heard it from Mr. “ X. Y. Z.” 

Mrs. W. We cannot both have heard it from 
the same. Was it a gentleman dressed— 

_ (Describing clothes of FRANK. 

Ellen. No; it was a gentleman dressed— 

[Describing clothes of WOPPER. 

Mrs. W. A light dawns upon me! I see it all. 
We are both shamefully deceived. Your lover is 
a base deceiver; my husband is another. Oh, we 
are poor, unhappy, miserable women, my love! 

Ellen. We are; my Frank’s a monster ! [Cr Ying. 

Mrs. W. lerying.] And so is Wopper! Don’t 
cry, my love. [Embracing. 

Elien. I cannot help it, dear! 

Mrs. W. [recovering herself ] My dear, remem- 
ber we are women; let us assert our rights. A 
footstep on the stairs ; ; I know that step too well! 
Not a sound—leave it to me—retire for a moment. 
[ELLEN does so. Mrs. WOPPER waits behind L. D. 

Wopper. [quietly opening door, listening, and 
putting his head in.} All is quiet, no one in the 
room, thank goodness. I’ve left my hat. I will 
get it, and run away. 

Mrs. W. (laying hold of him by the ear, and 
leading him down stage.} Will you? I should like 
to catch you at it. 

Wopper. It’s all over with me. 
Jove! 

Mrs. W. Is this the way you treat your weak, 
amiable, confiding wife? 

Wopper. My dear, I wish you were weak. Oh, 
my ear, my ear! you hurt, my: -love! 

Mrs. W. Don’t love me! you shall never love 
me again! Have you not hurt me? Have you not 
insulted the tenderest feelings of the female bosom? 

Wopper. I did not mean it, Jemima; upon my 
soul, I did not. It’s all the effects of serving a 
friend. 

Mrs. W. A pretty friend, indeed, and a pretty 
husband, to be led from the paths of virtue by 
such a creature! I do not believe one word of it! 
So I suppose you take it in turns to see the poor, 
deluded young girls, Mr. ‘ X. Y.Z.” You shall 
remember the last letters of the alphabet to the 
day of your death, sir. 

[Following him to L. corner. 
Wopper. My dear, will you listen to reason? 
Mrs.W. [violently.] No, I will not! 
Wopper. Like the rest of your sex, women 
never do. I will not stand this any longer! I was 
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a lamb! I am a lion! [Trying to look dignified.) 
Madame, I command you! 

Mrs. W. [backing him again to L. corner.) You 
command? You little insignificant hop-o’-my- ' 
thumb! you command! 

Wopper. How dare you use such language to : 
me? [ am your wife, madame—no, I mean your ;; 
husband! Iam a lord of the creation ! : 

Mrs. W. And a pretty specimen of a lord of the 
creation you are. t 

Wopper. You are my wife, madame. | 

Mrs. W. 1 am—and well I know it—but not for 
long; I'll have a divorce. 

Wopper. We'll both have a divorce, madame. 

[They go up stage quarreling. 
Enter FRANK. 

Frank. By Jove! here’s arow! [Runs out. 

Wopper. [runs after him and pulls him back by 
the coat vail Now, sir, it is you I have to thank 
for this ridiculous position. 

Mrs. W. Yes, sir, exculpate your friend if you can. 

Wopper. Are you, or are you not, Mr.“‘X. Y. Z.”! 

Frank. \ confess I am! 

Mrs. W. But the father of a family, sir. Who is 
that? Who wants a governess ? 

Frank. I professed to do so. 

Enter ELLEN, from door. 

Ellen. As I thought; and pray where are your 
sixes and sevens, Mr. Frank Dutton ? 

Frank. My sixes and sevens! 

Wopper. It is only the family I. fathered you 
with—it’s all a mistake. 

Ellen. It is no mistake, it’s a conspiracy ! 7 

Mrs. W. It is to deceive us; one isa 

Ellen. And so is the other ! 

Frank. But, my dear Ellen— 

Ellen. Tl not hear a word. 

Wopper. My dear Jemima! 

Mrs. W. Not a word—never speak to me again! 
[All walk about stage, GENTLEMEN expostulating 
—LADIEs refusing to be pacified. 

Enter SUSAN, L. 

Susan. Well, if this isn’t Bedlam broke loose, I 
don’t know what is. Here’s a letter for Mr. Frank 
Dutton—is anybody going to take it or is anybody 
not going to take it? 

Frank. A letter for me! [Takes it.] It’s from 
Ted Watkins. This will explain all. 

Ellen. and Mrs. W. IT hope it will. 

Susan. So do I! 

Frank. Susan, there is no answer, you can go. | 

Susan. (aside.) Can I? Never mind, I'll listen 
at the key-hole! [Exit L. 

Frank. (reading written letter.] “Dear Frank: | 
I have seen your advertisement for a governess. : 
You have more pluck than I gave you credit for, : 
and have won the bet. Yours, Edward Watkins.” + 
There, you see it was only a bet of twenty pounds! |} i 
I have won it. Wopper happened to call, and I‘; 
asked him to be a father for the occasion. i 

Mrs. W. Then I trust, Mr. Wopper, this is the ‘ z 
last time you will be guilty of such folly. 

Wopper. The very last, my angel ! 

Ellen. And the letter I found f . 

Frank. Only from my cousin. 

Mrs. W. You will remember, Mr. Wopper, as 
married man, where ladies are concerned— 

Wopper. Like lending money, or backing a 
bill, nothing is more dangerous than OBLIGING 4 
FRIEND. 
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THE END. 


